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Excavations on the Palatine: Rome. 


O scene of Roman 
ruins equals the 
Palatine in blend- 
ing the wildness of 
nature with the 
beauty of decay— 
the picturesqueness 
of landscape with 
the solemnity of 
monumental re- 
mains. Long ave- 
nues of trees ex- 
tend their perspec- 
tive between vault- 





files of eypresses | 
shoot up from high 
terrace-walks: the 
myrtle and the 
ilex hang over 
shattered walls 
that seem on the 
point of sinking to 
the ground: here 
and there may be 
seen the fleshy fo- 
liage of the cactus, 
or the broad taper- 
ing leaves of the 
aloe, spreading from 
some chink of ruin 
where soil has accu- 
Se mulated: even the 
vulgar appropriation to vegetable gardens, along 
considerable areas of this height, has not de- 
stroyed the solemn sadness or affecting beauty of 
the “Imperial Mount” in its present desolation. 
Deplorable, however, is it that the views of its 
ruins, from every point in the city, are marred by 
the frightful prominence of the villa near its 
highest level, for whose gingerbread architecture 
and salmon-coloured fronts an English proprietor 
is, unfortunately, responsible; and still greater 
matter of complaint is it, that, since its acquisi- 
tion, about four years ago, by French nuns, this 
demesne, become that of a convent, has been no 
more accessible; though comprising sites that 
every traveller must desire to visit,—the principal 
centre, as assumed, of the palaces built for Au- 
gustus, part of whose walls are actually built up 
in this “ Villa Mills.” 

If Rome’s primitive annals may be still relied 
upon, the Palatine continued the residence of her 
kings from the time of Servius Tullius till their 
expulsion and the change of government: we may 
go back, indeed, to the more poetic and fabulous 
memories of Evander and the Arcadians, on this 
height, for about eight centuries before Romulus ; 
or even assume that the “ Roma quadrata,” sup- 
posed to have occupied its western angle, was a 
Pelasgic city, the original phase, within its narrow 
limits, of what became the capital of Romulus 
after fortifying walls had extended its boundaries 
to include the entire Mount, a circumference 
of not more than 6,500 Roman feet. The 
straw-built cabin of the founder is said to 
have stood here, reverentially preserved, for cen- 
turies ; and before the Imperial period rose here 
the temples of Jupiter Stator, of Cybeles, Juno 
Sospita, and Vesta, the Curia Veteris and the 
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Sacrarium Saliarium, where were kept the 
sacred ancilia and the lituus of Romulus: here 


t 


also were built residences of high aristocracy, 
of Crassus (where marble columns were first seen 
erected in Rome), of Cicero, Hortensius, Ciodius, 
Milo (his slayer), Catiline, the fathers of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Nero. The narrow, unpretending 
mansion of Caius Octavius was rebuilt, after his 
son had risen to the summit of power, in the year 
four of our era; and now, with far more splendour, 
fit sojourn for an emperor, with pillared halls, 
baths, a library, and an atrium surrounded by 
marble columns: yet, though of costly detail, 
not very imposing in dimensions, if we admit the 
report of Nibley (from minute investigation of its 
ruins), giving 250 feet for the width of the front, 
225 for the lateral buildings on the acclivity, 
280 for the higher extending along the summit 
of the mount at its north-western side. On the 
ground corceded to him Augustus presently raised 
the Temple of Apollo and Palatine Library, that 
superb fane, in the centre of a quadrangular por- 
tico with pillars of Nermidian (giallo antico) 
marble; having been dedicated in presence of a 
poet, who has fortunately left us a graphic descrip- 


ed chambers more | tion of its edifice and contents (Propertius, 7. 11, 
or less fallen: huge! El. 23). With all its adjacent buildings this 
massesof crumbling , temple was destroyed by fire A.D. 363; but the 
masonry rise out of Sibylline books, kept in gilt coffers below Apollo’s 
garden plantations: | statue (a work of Scopas), were with difliculty 


saved, as Ammianus tells us. The library seems 
to have been also preserved, to exist much longer; 
but there is no probability that the Pagan fane 
was ever restored; seeing how soon followed 
(A.D. 394) the edict of Theodosius for closing all 
the temples of the fallen worship throughout his 
empire. Near the same site arose, soon after 
Augustus’s death, the temples dedicated to him- 
self, and afterwards to Livia; probably, indeed, to 
all the deified Caesars in succession, as the same 
honours were decreed to their memories. Caligula 
raised here a temple to himself whilst yet living, 
and had his golden image in that sanctuary of self- 
worship daily attired according to the model of his 
morning’s toilet! Till his time no great extent of 
buildings had commanded admiration on this 
height; and he it was who first prolonged the 
imperial residence to the north-eastern side (over- 
looking the Forum), where some of its most con- 
spicuous ruins still remain ; and one wing was then 
brought forward below this angle of the mount, 
so as to be connected with the Curia Julia (the 
senate-house restored by Augustus), in the project 
of rendering that venerable edifice a mere vestibule 
to the tyrant’s palace! Hence, too, was carried 
the bridge from the Palatine to the Capitcl above 
the Forum, in Caligula’s frantic vanity designed 
to secure immediate intercourse with his kindred 
deity, Jupiter Feretrius, at the great fane on 
that summit. Some have inferred that the 
temple of Castor and Pollux was that destined to 
become a mere portico to the residence of Cali- 
gula; but Canina convincingly shows that the 
beautiful Corinthian columns below this side of 
the Palatine are, in fact, the remains of the Curia, 
rebuilt first by Sylla, afterwards by Julius Ca:sar, 
but in the last instance completed by Augustus. 
These are the three columns to which no fewer 
than fwenfy names and origins have been assigned 
by the Roman archeologists! Beyond them, 
against the declivity of the mount, stands au im- 
posing pile of the most solid brick masonry with 
projecting buttresses, now in part hidden behind 
unsightly granaries. This was considered, by Emil 
Braun (late president of the German Archzolo- 
gical Institute), the structure of Caligula, from 
which advanced his bridge over the Forum; by 
Canina the minor hall of the senate-house. 
Tiberius only enlarged the house of his father, ex- 
tending it as far as the temple built by Augustus; 
and in this wing of the palace, at the north-west 
angle (above S. Anastasia), subsequently resided 
two emperors, whose characters stand in aoble 
contrast to that infamous tyrant and his suc- 
cessor — Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
When Nero began to reign, the palace covered 


little more than one-half the entire area of its: 





mount: he extended it over all the remainder, 
built above the structures of Caligula at the north- 
eastern angle, so as to render useless (as inferred 
by the contradictory plans of the two build- 
ings) those additions by his predecessor ; and after 
the great fire, whose origin is imputed to himself, 
had destroyed much of Nero’s edifice, he caused 
its restoration with that yet uuequalled splendour 
and extent implied in the popular title “Golden 
House,” for this vast residence that absorbed 
three of the Seven Hills—the Esqniline and 
Celian, besides the Palatine,—the whole inter- 
vening valley (now site of the Colosseum), with 
the classic gardens of Mecenas (now the Villa 
Negroni), altogether occupying a surface about 
33 miles in circumference. Vespasian had the 
wisdom to reduce the imperial home once more to 
its proper limits, on the Palatine height; and the 
Therma of Titus, on the Esquiline, have, by 
absorbing, preserved to this day the only portion 
of the Golden House saved from destruction, at 
least beyond the limits of the former mount; 
though a few formless buildings, in the best 
ancient brickwork, that rise at one extremity of 
Maxent.us’s Busilica (called that of Constantine, 
because dedicated to him) are also considered by 
some authorities an extant fragment of the Nero- 
nian structures. Nibley concludes that the entire 
material of the Temple of Peace and of the 
Colosseum, also for the restoring of the Temple of 
Claudius on the Coclian, was provided from the 
remains of that stupendous palace struck down by 
Vespasian. The threshold of the Golden House, 
or that portion entirely apart from the Palatine, 
is said to be now marked by the church of St. 
Maria Nuova, behind whose monastic buildings, 
opposite the Colosseum, was found, within late 
years, the enormous brick basement of Nero’s 
Colossus, removed thither, from the palace facade, 
by Vespasian, in its new character as the statue of 
Apollo, supposed to have stood there undisturbed 
till the sack of Rome by Genseric. By Titus was 
also added a vestibule, or atrium, on the side of 
the Palatine above the Via Sacra, between his own 
triumphal arch and the Colosseum, presenting 
here a front with columns, and niches for statues 
or fountains, whose details Nibley was able, some 
thirty-five years ago, to trace with apparent accu- 
racy (see his “Roma Antica,” 1838). To that 
last emperor’s buildings Domitian added much of 
the decorative character, with profusion of costly 
marbles, described by Martial and Statius; also 
the magnificent pillared hall of Adonis, rising in 
the midst of a garden planted with oriental and 
exotic shrubs and flowers, like a scene of para- 
disaical enchantment. Under Commodus occurred 
the conflagration which destroyed Vespasian’s 
Temple of Peace, the thrice-sacred fune of Vesta, 
and a great part of the imperial residence: the 
latter, however, was then repaired by Septimius 
Severus, who, celebrated for his zeal in restora- 
tions, not only rebuilt but much enlarged the 
Palatine edifices; raised a vast extent of vaulted 
halls in two stories along the south-western side, 
above the Circus Maximus; and at the south the 
splendid pile called Septizonium (probably from its 
seven stories), with three zones of porticoes end 
colonnades, granite, giallo antico, and the deep- 
dyed breccia known as Africano, or other 
precious marbles forming their shafts; it is 
supposed in the desire, on the part of this 
foreign emperor, that his countrymen (the Africaus) 
should receive their first impression of imperial 
pomp in Rome from this superb adjunct, on the 
side nearest to the southern gate, by which they 
would enter the city. Above the Forum were 
added to the structures of Titus the Baths of 
Heliogabalus and the Temple to the Syrian sun- 
god, whose high-priest that boy-emperor con- 
sidered himself ; and where it was his passion to 
centre, for subordinating to his favourite worship, 
all the sacred objects and usages of Rome—the 
Palladium, the fire of Vesta, the image of the 
Bona Dea, &c.; but which temple seems to have 
totally disappeared after the murder of the Syrian 
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emperor, whose insane orgies took place either 
here upon the now ruin-clothed height between 
Titus’s Arch and the Colosseum, or where now 
stand the Basilica and Monastery of S. Croce, 
founded by Helena, to enshrine the relics of the 
cross. The worthier cousin of Heliogabalus, 
Alexander Severus, only increased the splendours 
of the Palatine by paving its courts with inlaid 
porphyry and serpentine, in the beautiful style 
afterwards adopted for the earliest Christian 
basilicas, and still called after him, Opus 
Alexandrinum. 

The first imperial mester had declared the 
edifice raised for himself by the public money, on 
this mount, national property. Nero averred, on 
the day he took possession of his Golden House, 
that he at last felt himself lodged like a man! 
but the benevolent Nerva, returning to the idea 
of Augustus, had inscribed, over his palace portals, 
Aides Publice. The story of restorations and 
embellishments to this imperial residence closes 
with the reign of the virtuous young Alexander ; 
and from the fourth century of our era com- 
mences that of its decay, in mournful contrasts, 
but fall of impressive lessons and striking opposi- 
tions between Pagan and Christian destinies. 

The first dark cloud that came over the already 
deserted Pulatine (deserted, at least, by its 
sovereign masters, from the departure of Con- 
stantine and the establishment of the Exarchate, 
at Ravenna), was at the sack of Rome by Alarie, 
A.D. 409, lasting three days; but it seems that 
on the taking of the city by Genseric, 455, the 
ferocious pillage that ensued, unintermitted, for 
fourteen days and nights, inflicted much greater 
injuries on this as well as the other palaces and 
sanctuaries of the Seven Hills. All moveables, all 
adornments and furniture, were then carried 
away from the imperial halls; and among other 
treasures (Procopius tells us) the sacred vessels 
from the Temple of Jerusalem; which, first dis- 
played at Vespasian’s triumpb, had been deposited 
by that emperor in his Temple of Peace; thence 
removed to be saved, when that fane took fire. 

In 465 the palace was still inhabited by Rome’s 
prefects; one of whom, Severus, died here that 
year ; poisoned, as we are told, by Cassiodorus. In 
the year 476 Odvacer made brief sojourn within 
these walls; and again, in 500, Theodoric made 
the Palatine a royal residence by a longer stay; 
during which he ordered many restorations, both 
here and in other Roman edifices, described as 
maguificent in the pompous language of the 
secretary, Cassiodorus. Throughout his history 
of the Gothic war, Procopius never mentions the 
Palatine (except to record the fact above men- 
tioned), leading us to infer its abandonment in 
the sixth century. For the last time did an 
emperor take up his abode here in 629,—Heraclius, 
then visiting Rome after his conquests in Persia ; 
and here was solemnized his coronation, by the 
senate, not (strange to say, when we contrast that 
ceremony with what imperial coronations after- 
wards became in Rome) by the hands of any pope, 
or with any recorded intervention of pontific 
authority.* In the eighth century, it is inferred, 
the Pulatine was left completely deserted, subject 
to the natural processes of decay. The last men- 
tion of its buildings, as still a “palace,” occurs 
under date 708, in Anastasius’s “Life of Pope 
Constantine.” In 995 part of the external 
porticoes, probably on the southern side, was given 
by Duke Stephen (son of the consul Hilde- 
brand) to the Camualdelese monastery of S. 
Gregorio, that still faces the mount from this 
quarter, beyond the Arch of Constantine: thirty- 
eight chambers on different stories (called cryptas 
in the act of donation) included in this gift to the 
monks; and allusion made in its terms to the fact 
that the Septizonium of Severus was already 
possessed by those monks, converted into a fortress 
for their protection. About the same period 


* In “ Augustali sulio Czesariani Palatii a Senatoribus 
positus et diademate redimitus, Monocrator constituins 
e-t.’’—Chronicle of Monte Cassino, in Muratori’s “‘ Rerum 
Ital. Script.” 








arose, amid the once luxurious gardens of Adonis, 
a church and abbey called S. Maria in Palladio 
(afterwards corrupted into Pallara). In 1084 a 
nephew of Gregory VII., named Rusticus, sustained 
aregular siege in that Septizonium against the 
assailant forces of the Emperor Henry IV. Early 
in the twelfth century the Frangipani family 
erected one of their strongest castles at the foot 
of the Mount, near the Arch of Titus, reducing 
that beautiful ruin to a kind of donjon-keep ; and 
this Zurris Cartularia, as it is called in Medieval 
annals, because at one time it was used for archives 
(hence also styled Bibliotheca Publica), was not 
finally swept away, to leave unimpeded view of 
the triumphal arch, till 1829. To the Frangipani 
the monks of St. Gregory ceded their Septizonium, 
for due compensation, in 1145. In 1198 the 
cardinals took refuge within its walls, amidst the 
turbulences ensuing on the death of Pope Celes- 
tine III.; and again, after the death of Hono- 
rius I[I. (1227), that college assembled here to 
hold the conclave, for electing to the vacant throne 
Gregory X., the new pope; hence proceeding to 
take possession of sacerdotal sovereignty by the 
cross and keys from the same walls where Czesars 
had dominated over the ancient world. Not many 
years afterwards the Septizonium became the 
prison of the senator Brancaleone, overpowered by 
a popular rising against his authority; but being 
soon liberated and reinstated, that same senator 
ordered, in 1258, the demolition of all the prin- 
cipal fortified towers where the Roman barons had 
made their petty sway formidable; and about 140 
being thus destroyed or truncated, it is inferred 
that many classic buildings, the Septizonium 
among the rest, suffered, together with those 
feudal strongholds piled above their misused archi- 
tecture. That splendid structure finally and 
totally disappeared under Sixtus V., condemned 
by that pope to yield all its costly material for 
adorning the interior of the new St. Peter’s. Its 
last notice by any ancient writer is found in the 
“Familiar Epistles” of Petrarch, who merely 
tells us that it was, when he visited Rome, known 
popularly by the title, “Seat of the Sun.” The 
“Mirabilia Rome,” that strange mixture of 
romance and iguorance, compiled by a foreign 
visitor in the thirteenth century, undertaking to 
describe the city’s antiquities with most curious 
interpretation as to their origin and purposes, 
calls the imperial ruins “ Palatium maius,” with- 
out supplying any description of what the Palatine 
then was; but Poggio (“De Variet. Fortune ”’) 
tells us that it had become in the fifteenth century 
a mere pile of formless decay, wrecks out of which 
none could determine the appropriation of the 
several parts. We must break off for the preseut. 





OPENING MEETING AT THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MUSEUM. 


THE opening meeting of the session of 1862 
was held on Tuesday evening, on which occasion 
the prizes awarded to art-workmen were distri- 
buted. The.chair was occupied by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, President. 

The Cnairman said they were assembled that 
evening, as often theretofore, for the purpose of 
carrying out the main principle and intention of 
the Museum—distributing the annual prizes to 
those who had entered into competition for them. 
Although that was the main object of the institu- 
tion, it was not the only one, as he hoped to prove 
in the course of his observations. But before he 
went into a detail of their administration during 
the past year, there was one topic that he was 
sure rose spontaneously to the mind of every one 
who loved or cared for the fine arts in this realm,— 
and rose with more immediate significance in that 
Museum: it was the feeling of deep regret at 
the sudden and irreparable loss which fell upon 
this land in last December. They all knew how 
devoted the late Prince Consort was to everything 
that could conduce to the happiness and the glory 
of that country which he made his own, and which 
made him its own. He was great, because he 
never assumed greatness : he was popular, because 
he never thought of popularity; and no one knew 
how much they cared for him until the time came 
when he was lost. Asa patron of art, even more 





than in any other aspect, he came before the 
public with credit and renown. They now knew 
that it was not merely as a patron of art he wag 
endeared to the people, and that the influence 
which could best be employed and most legiti. 
mately carried out by not being ostentatious, 
was ever exercised for the advancement of every 
other branch of the public welfare. But in the 
matter of art he came most conspicuously before 
the public ; and as one who promoted all good art 
objeets, so did he a few years ago most kindly and 
generously accept the office of patron of that 
Architectural Museum. In his demise, therefore, 
they were deprived of their official head—of their 
chief officer,—as well as being sharers in the 
great national grief. It was, then, impossible 
to enter on the business of the evening without 
first paying that tribute of regret which all 
Englishmen and all Englishwomen must pay at 
the tomb of the Prince Consort and at the throne 
of the Queen. Officially they had done so al. 
ready: their address of condolence had been 
presented. But they knew that no single address 
of condolence could be expected to penetrate the 
august presence, or to have any personal effect. 
[t was the swelling of that high spring-tide of 
grief, from every side and from every class, from 
every association incorporate or voluntary, from 
every denomination and from every grade of life : 
it was that great tide flowing up silently, so- 
lemnly, unbrokenly, that testified to the world at 
large that the loyalty of the land is, even in the 
darkest hour of her Christian sorrow, a holy con- 
solation to our widowed Queen. Having dis- 
charged that duty, he would proceed to other 
matters of a less touching character. All who 
had taken an interest in the concerns of the 
museum knew that for the last two years they 
had been in a transitionary state, and were aware 
that the world for which it directly existed 
shaped itself into three classes : first, the accumu- 
lation of as perfect an architectural museum as 
possible, especially of Medieval art, but not dis- 
regarding art in general; secondly, the delivery 
of a series of lectures on architectural objects in 
that hall; and thirdly, the teaching of art work- 
men by means of annual prizes. These three 
distinct and different, but at the same time har- 
monious, objects were what the museum existed 
for. With regard to the first—the collection of a 
museum of architecture—they were the first in 
the field. When others doubted and shrank, and 
did not understand how, they came forward, and 
began the work. They made a collection of 
course at the commencement — not very sys- 
tematic, for they were beholden to the good 
offices of friends; and in their young days it was 
not judicious to look gift horses in the mouth. 
But as time went on they became more fastidious, 
and their frieuds got more careful in what they 
gave; until, ultimately, they would have refused, 
and no one would have thought of offering, any 
specimen that did not stand in a high order of 
merit. Well, the museum had limits, but 
the ambition of man has no limits; and, 
accordingly, a question of space came in; 
and then arose questions — nobody need be 
and nobody was ignorant of it—there was no need 
to be ashamed of it at either side—of disputed 
jurisdiction. Their possession, as custodians of a 
collection of which they were themselves the pro- 
prietors, inside that cabinetted institution, may 
now and then have raised difficulties, Matters 
came to that state when a negociation and arrange- 
ment became necessary. This negociation which 
is still on paper—this arrangement which is not 
yet consummated—was, in brief words, that so 
much of the collection as remained there should 
be handed over to the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum; but that the ownership by 
the Architectural Museum should be noted and 
respected. In being so handed over, it was under- 
stood that they should form a part of a future 
national collection of architecture; and it was 
provided—perhaps not with the accurate defini- 
tion which a Jawyer would have imparted into the 
document, but still in terms quite sufficient to be 
perfectly stringent on gentlemen acting together, 
us was the case in this instance, on an honourable 
basis—that the opinion of this Museum should not 
be rejected: he did not say it was to be invited, 
but that it should not be rejected, and that it 
should have its weight with the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum in the purchase of 
fresh specimens for that collection. In return for 
that—the illustration of lectures—this Museum 
is to have the use of the whole collection upsta'rs, 
whether of that portion noted in the catalogue as 
their own, or of that portion which is the property 
of the Government Department. In agreeing to 
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ing was sacrificed. He would not have them to 
suppose—as little would he have the authorities 
to believe—that it would not have been more 
leasant and agreeable to them to have had, as 
heretofore, the collection and management of the 
National Museum of Architecture. But there 
were certain reasons which it was not for them to 
criticise—certain etiquettes and regulations inci- 
dent to the existence of a large and complicated 
department, which, as they were informed, made 
it impossible for them to be an imperium in impe- 
yio—a separate institution inside those walls; 
while, on the other hand, they had no physical 
means of going elsewhere and setting up their 
museum, even if that was desirable, which was a 
question he would not then go into. It was a 
negociation on the one side, and a compromise on 
the other, in the broad sense of the term. They en- 
tered into it cheerfully, and they trusted and hoped 
and believed that the manner in which they en- 
tered into it would cause the matter to be carried 
out in the manner they should desire. At the 
same time they did not pretend to say that 
they had not given up that independent position 
which they held while the tenants of a cock-loft 
in Caunon-row. But if there be a great museum 


tectural lectures in London. The lectures de- 
livered in that museum could only treat architec- 
ture as one branch. Those delivered at the Royal 
Academy were specially addressed to students. It 
was found that out of the hundreds and thousands 
of people around them, an audience could always 
be found who would be pleased and profited by 
the lecture in that museum. Since that time 
that most excellent institution, the Architectural 
Gallery, in Conduit-street, had started its course 
of lectures. What is the result? Our lectures 
fill and so do theirs. There is ample room for 
both ; and there does not exist the least rivalry or 
enmity between them. The following is the 
list of lectures by men of eminence for this 
session :— 


Tuesday, March 25.— “On the Difference between 
Minster and Parish Churches.’”? By E. A. Freeman, esq., 
M.A. 


Tuesday, April 8.—‘‘ On Encaustic Tiles and Tile 
Pavements.” By the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. 

Tuesday, April 22.—‘‘ On the History of the Temple 
Area at Jerusalem, with its Buildings and Sub-struc- 
tures.” By Dr. Ermete Pierotti, architect to the Pasha 
of Jerusalem. 

Tuesday, May 6.—‘‘ On the various Systems of Coloured 
Decoration of the Middle Ages.”” By W. Burges, esq. 

Tuesday, May 2".—‘‘ On Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
Georgia and Armenia.’”? By the Rev. George Williams, 


of architecture hereafter in England; and if it| pp 


became one of the famous institutions of the 
country ; if it go on to form a school of archi- 


tecture and artists, and art workmen; then all) p 


who watched the rise and progress of this museum 
would be obliged, if they spoke the truth, to 
say that the Architectural Museum, late of Can- 
non-row, held the same position to that great 
Government Museum that the collection of that 
great physician, Sir Hans Sloane, did to the 
British Museum. Very few of his collections are 
there now: the worms and the moths have had 
to do with them; but still his name remained 
as the person without whom there would probably 
have been no British Museum; and it was not 
arrogating too much to say that, were it not for 
some of the gentlemen whom he saw present, 
who first undertook to carry out the idea of a 
collection of architectural casts, there would very 
probably be no Architectural Museum in exis- 
tence. So much for the negociations, which are 
still under consideration. Nothing has been done 
with them, finally; and they stand over for the 
present. The government is re-building these 
buildings, and everything is in a mess; but he 
hoped that all would come out well, and that 
there would be room found for their collection 
of Indian Sculpture which the new governor of 
Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, had given them, and 
which was still in packing cases. The second 
branch of operations is lectures. He might, 
parenthetically, observe that, if the government 
undertook to provide an architectural collection, 
and if it followed their advice, as he trusted, and 
believed, and hoped it would, in the purchase of 
specimens, the Architectural Museum would have 
more money at their disposal to apply to the 
advancement of their other branches; as of course 
they would not pay 20/., 307., 50/., fora specimen, 
merely for the pride, honour, and glory of saying 
it belonged to them, when they could get the 
revenues of the British Empire to pay for it. Now, 
as to the lectures, it had been controverted whether 
they had any direct bearing upon their other 
object ; whether they helped on the accumulation 
and collection of casts; whether the art workmen 
were the people who came to them; or whether 
they had not a select audience at the Lectures 
of persons in that class of life, who, being 
I circumstances to select the amusement of the 
evening as they liked, selected the amusement of 
going there. That might be the case. He did 
not deny it. He would even admit that it was 
the case; but what then? When there was a 
society like this, which used various measures 
of utility in the carrying out of its objects, was it 
necessary that there should be absolute identity 
between them all, or that each should hang on 
the other? Might not a railway company serve 
one place in the north and another in the south, 
if they possessed capital to enable them to do so? 
The collection of specimens was one thing: 
lecturing was another and distinct thing; and, 
while they appealed to their special friends the 
art-workmen to come and listen, and profit by 
the lectures, they were not prepared exclusively 
for that class. It is a fact that architecture is a 
Science, or a collection of sciences, which arrests 
many very high intellects, and has many most 
interesting ficlds of observation. It isa study that 
18 pursued usefully and profitably up to a certain 
Point by hundreds and thousands of intelligent 
people, who make no pretence to deep science, 
but who listen to the lectures with pleasure and 
advantage. There was no course of popular archi- 





Tuesday, June 3.—‘‘On the Formation of a National 
Museum of Architecture as viewed especially in its con- 
nexion with the Medizval Styles.””? By G.G. Scott, esq., 


Tuesday, June 17.—‘‘ On Labourers’ Cottages and their 
bearing upon Architecture.” By the Rev. Thomas James, 
M.A. 


His object in reading the list was to show those 
who might be present and not so familiar with the 
working of the museum, how wide was its scope 
of action. Looking at the names he had read, it 
must be apparent that, unless there was some 
extraordinary and unprecedented and not-to-be- 
contemplated break-down, the very fact of such a 
bill of fare, and the names of the cooks that pre- 
pared its different dishes, showed that the museum 
did not exist in vain. He now came to the third 
branch,—one in which the Architectural Museum 
had come forward in its own peculiar line of busi- 
ness,—that is, the study of the minute details of 
architecture. Standing up as he did for magni- 
tude,—as an advocate for large cathedrals instead 
of small churches, and for bold sky-lines in Lon- 
don,—while he had taken the side of bigness 
(and it was very appropriately used in that parti- 
cular neighbourhood) as against detail—pure un- 
adulterated bigness, and nothing but bigness ;— 
there was something else which need not be left 
unattended to ; and that something was grace, pro- 
portion, and beauty of detail. The same Provi- 
dence that made the Alps made the humming- 
bird—each a type of beauty, but beauty of a 
different sort. It would be great folly to depre- 
ciate either. The committee of the Architectural 
Museum determined, therefore, to follow out that 
most necessary branch of art-study—the study of 
detail—the study of the beauty of form—to be 
carried out in even the smallest matter in which 
man’s handiwork is apparent. Here he should 
point out a very important fact. They did not 
exist to make architects or artists. They did not 
pretend, or expect, or want to do so, Artists 
were made at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. 
What the Architectural Museum wanted was, to 
make art-workmen. He would go further, and 
say, to make workmen work in an artistic and 
beauty-loving spirit. This year, particularly, they 
were bound to unfurl that standard, and to pro- 
claim, loud, long, and deep, that that was their 
object, when there was in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood the building to which he had referred. 
Well—the building should not prejudice them 
against its contents. They were perfectly distinct 
and different matters. In the contents they 
would have an opportunity of studying a collec- 
tion of specimens of the manufactures and art of 
the entire world. After the first vague idea of 
multiplicity was got over; if there was one thing 
which more than another would startle the 
philosophic observer (to a great extent it was 
so in 1851—it would be ten times more so 
in 1862), it was the utter impossibility of 
distinguishing were art ends and where manu- 
facture begins;—or perhaps he should say, 
where manufacture ends and where art begins. 
The extraordinary mixture of the two toge- 
iher in every part of the building would be 
found to be most astounding. very handi- 
work of man, every carriage, and steam-engine, 
every patent mangling or wringing machine that 
was produced by the wits of man, wag not, so far 
as its appropriate form was concerned, a work of 
art. On the other hand, the most ideul produc- 
tions,—the Mzdonnas of antiquity, the Apollos, 
the Venuses, the great cathedrals of the Middle 





Ages, being produced by men out of stones, were, 
in that sense, manufactures. The distinction be- 
tween art and manufactures it was next to impos- 
sible to define. In some productions, the steam- 
engine, for example, the manufacture appears so 
strongly and strikingly above the art, that no one 
would call them anything else; while those world- 
famous pictures and statues were so clearly works 
in which the ideal dominates over the material, 
that nobody in the world would call them any- 
thing but works of art; but between the two lay 
a vast debateable ground,—a large collection of 
unconfirmed border states, which might, in 
various aspects, belong to either manufacture or 
art. That was the ground on which the Architec- 
tural Museum desired to expatiate, and wished to 
make theirown. He owned that, standing up on 
behalf of the dignity of art manufacture, he had 
@ certain right, not personal, but hereditary, to 
speak of it. He could not help remembering that 
it was his father who, fifty years ago, proclaimed 
that all objects, even the commonest in life, might 
as well be designed after the rules of beauty and 
proportion; and he was happy to see that the 
good seed sown so long ago by Thomas Hope had 
produced an abundant harvest. But still the 
work had not been done as it was proposed here 
to doit. Previous efforts, one by one, after a few 
years, came to nothing. They were either started 


j with the design of some great man, who came 


down like atornado and carried all before him, or 
else they went tothe foundation of schools of design, 
which were to produce working drawings which 
the workmen were implicitly to follow. In short, 
nothing was done but to improve designs, or tocreate 
designers from asuperior power. The Architectural 
Museum did not want to dictate designs or to 
create a school of designers. They wanted to im- 
prove the quality of the man who was to carry out 
the designs; to teach the workmen to train their 
hands, to cultivate their minds, to interest them 
in what they were doing, so that it might be carried 
out with love, and truth, and feeling. The sys- 
tem of creating designs was very good and very 
right and necessary. If it did not go on the work of 
that institution would be impossible ; but the pe- 
culiar function of the Architectural Museum was 
not that of a school of design. It was a college 
to which the art-working man might go and learn 
the craft and secret, which would enable him 
to understand, design, and work it out with the 
spirit of the designer. It was said, however, that 
it was not only a museum of architecture, but of 
art. Now what he asked was, distinction between 
architecture and art? It was one of those things 
which it was impossible to grapple with. Take 
metal*work. Was it not essentially architecture, 
except as to fire-irons and knives and forks? 
Take wood work. There was the graceful screen 
in church or hall; but what design was in it? 
What knowledge of material was to be found there 
which was not at their service in moveable furni- 
ture,—tables, chairs, and sofas? He said this 
in defence of the manner in which the Architec- 
tural Museum bad gone on, taking up art manu- 
facture and encouraging it in various ways, with- 
out very much asking or very much caring who 
said they were acting as an art—and not as an 
architectural museum. They defied their im- 
pugners to draw the line which they were utterly 
incapable of drawing themselves. He might men- 
tion that there would be two courts at least in 
the Exhibition in two different classes, each of 
which would in itself be an exemplification of the ~ 
particular principle on which they first started; and 
in one of which he was glad to say space would 
be reserved for this museum, and in which the 
most meritorious of the art prizes of that evening 
would be displayed. 

The president then proceeded to distribute the 
annual prizes to the art workmen to whom they 
had been awarded; making special and highly 
complimentary reference to the work of each, and 
stating that the competition had been extremely 
close and the works of great individual merit ; 
adding that Mr. S. C. Hull had undertaken to 
include the prize works of the evening in his 
“Tilustrated Catalogue” of the Exhibition. The 
prize list we have already given. 

Mr. S. C. Hall said, that he had had the happi- 
ness to attend the meetings of this society from 
its first formation; and had witnessed with great 
pleasure the prosperity of the institution and the 
progress of the art-workmen. He would see with 
exceeding regret any absorption of that society 
into the great Babel in the midst of which they 
were assembled. From the day it took place he 
would date the downfall of the society, and the 
arrest of its efforts to do good to the art-workman, 
to benefit the artist, and to promote the intelli- 
gence of the art-manufacturer. His direct interets 
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in the society was only in one of its three divi- 
sions. He had little to say to architecture, but he 
had much to say to the art-workman. Having 
had long experience of them, he believed that the 
reason we cannot compete with the art-producer 
of the Continent was that the intellect of the art- 
workmen was not more cultivated. He would, 
therefore, deplore any event which could lessen 
that great means of usefulness which, up to this 
day, the society had promoted so largely. As he 
kaew that making their names known to the 
world, year after year, was a great portion of the 
reward which the successful competitors natu- 
rally and reasonably lookcd for, he intended to 
give the prizes of that evening a place in the Art 
Catalogue he was preparivg. He had stipulated 
that, with respect to every work to be mentioned 
therein, the name of the designer and of the art- 
workman who had carried out the design should 
be slso published. He should deeply regret any 
act that would absorb the society into that large 
one from which emanated that cumbrance of the 
earth which was erected in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The foreigners who would visit it 
would carry away with them a very mean idea of 
the artists of England—ignorant of the fact that 
not one of them was consulted about it. He was 
present at the birth of the society; but he feared, 
if the amalgamation took place, he would-be pre- 
sent also at its death. 

The Rev. William Scott observed, that a great 
deal had been very eloquently said as to what the 
Scciety had done. He would fora moment allude 
to a more uncongenial topic, and say a word as to 
what they had not done. Of their success they 
had sufficient evidence before them that evening, 
in the works of the successful competitors ; but he 
had to express his surprise and extreme regret 
that in the matter of iron-wo:k—of manufactured 
iron—there had been no competitor worthy of a 
prize. That was a very sad state of facts ina 
country in which of all others the reverse might 
naturally be looked for. No one who remembered 
what metal and iron work was, but should re- 
gret the state it had arrived at, if they were to 
judge by the specimens sent in. But such was 
happily not the case, as he could state, that in a 
place he was well acquainted with, a common 
blacksmith had executed works of surprising 
delicacy and skill, fully equal to any of those of 
the Medieval times. Unfortunately no such speci- 
men had been forwarded for competition. He (Mr. 
W. Scott) would not follow Mr. Hall through his 
criticism of the neighbouring building; but he 
ventured to say that the existence of the build- 
ing was most important, as showing the necessity 
that there was to cultivate the mind of the art- 
workman, Hundreds of thousands of pounds had 
been spent on the building, yet no human being 
could point out one single inch of it, either in the 
original idea or in the construction, which appealed 
to the mind or called out the energy of the art- 
workman. Further than that he would not go. 
The building might have its merits or its demerits: 
into that subject he wou!d not then enter, but this 
he would say, that there was throughout its entire 
extent no occasion afforded for sculptor, for painter, 
for worker in iron, metal or wood, for designer, or 
for executor, to show one particle of that diviner 
portion of the human being,—intelligence, skill, or 
mind. He did not deny it was a wonderful 
work,—that it was a large work,—that the 
engineering reflected credit—infinite credit—of 
a particular sort—on those who designed it. 
But he maintained that, with such a building in 
theif immediate neighbourhood, the greater was 
the necessity for an institution like theirs to edu- 
cate men’s minds, and to call ont and cultivate 
their intelligence. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., in moving a vote of 
thanks to the president (which was carried), took 
occasion to say a few words as to the position of 
the society. The chairman had spoken of their 
position, and Mr, Hall had warned them of their 
danger. He (Mr. Scott), while he appreciated 
the warning, did not see why the danger should 
be realized. The Department of Science and Art 
had their special duty,—the promotion of art in 
connexion with manufacture. A more important 
task could not devolve npon any institution or de- 
partment. The object of this Architectural 
Museum was to promote art in connexion with 
architecture, which was so closely allied to the 
other that if'a union between the two was fraught 
with danger to either, there should be some great 
and palpable defect in the carrying out of the 
respective objects; and he, for one, could not see 
how such could exist. He believed the Depart- 
mint of Science and Art were labouring very 
earnestly, aud undertaking a great deal, to carry 


earnest in carrying out theirs; and it would be 
very discreditable to one or both if a union were 
fraught with danger to either. He had more faith 
in the earnestness of both than to anticipate or 
to fear any such result. He hoped aud expected, 
on the contrary, that, instead of having anything 
to fear, they would have much in the future to 
congratulate themselves upon. 





PARIS AND ITALY. 


Tue works for the foundations of the new Paris 
Opera-house are progressing rapidly. The exca- 
vation is completed, and piles are being driven on 
which the stonework is to rest. The whole extent 
of this important building is to rest on concrete,and 
the preparations made for the construction of the 
Ope:a-house are in harmony with the largeness 
of the undertaking. The works are divided into 
three stages—the lower, the middle, and the 
upper. In the first are those employed in receiv- 





ing the concrete and putting it into the work ; 
also the carpenters’ worksho;s, and the pile-driving 
machine, worked by steam. The sheds for the 
machinery, &c., of this lower portion are sup: | 
ported on timbers, to be out of the reach of| 
infiltrations. All around this portion of the| 
works a stage has been erected, forming a broad 
causeway, on which the cranes, capstans, &c., 
which require a solid basis are ranged. This is 
the middle stage. Lastly, on the upper stage are 
placed supplies of broken stone, lime, cement, and 
the machinery for mixing the concrete. Adjacent 
are the offices of the architects, contractors, super- 
intendents, conductors, and watchmen. 

The concrete, which must be laid to the amount 
of thousands of cubic métres, is mixed on the 
upper stage: when thoroughly fit, it is discharged 
into waggons, conveying it on a railway to astage, 
where it is thrown down a shoot, and spread by 
barrow work. Close by the Opera, at the left of 
the Rue Mogador, other works are going on, 
which, though less considerable, are still inter- 
esting. 

Four large buildings are being raised opposite 
the western facade of the Hotel de la Paix, and 
the preparations fur the work are on a well-organ- 
ized scale. All the materials are delivered into 
the foundations by means of a tramway with 
numerous turntables; so that the heaviest blocks, 
&c., can be moved with ease to any portion of the 
work, 

The southern doorway of Notre Dame, Paris, 
called Porte Sainte-Anne, or Porte du Zodiaque, 
has been completely restored ; as also the 
pedestal for the statue of the Virgin Crushing 
the Dragon. As soon as this statue is erected, 
those of the saints will be placed between 
the small columns, so as to complete the orna- 
mentation of this entrance. This doorway was 
constructed in the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, and the expenditure was defrayed 
by a portion of the property confiscated from the 
Templars. 

A sort of Parcel Delivery Company has been 
established in Paris, and in a few days will be in 
extensive operation throughout the capital. It 
will include all sorts of luggage and parcels. The 
Prefect of the Seine, by a warrant of the 10th 
ult., has conceded to the director, Mr. Bornier, 
the necessary “stands” or “ranks” for the organi- 
zation of a regular service, to be commenced with 
fifty carriages of the “ Factage Parisien.” 

A modification has just been introduced into the 
system of French railways, which, though at first 
sight it may seem of little importance, is one of 
great interest to the railway world. It has been 
proposed to substitute cast-iron sleepers for the 
wooden ones now adopted almost universally. 
For some time past this substitution has been 
regarded as impracticable on account of the rup- 
ture occasioned by shocks, &c., but Mr. Camus 
has applied a sort of felt cushion which effectually 
prevents all risk of fracture. In order to set 
aside all doubts cn the matter of the use of cast- 
iron sleepers, it will be sufficient to state that 
experiments and constant working trials on the 
Paris and Lyons railway have proved that, after 
eight months’ continued traffic, the system was 
perfectly successful. The Charlerci Journal men- 
tions that above 50,000 sleepers were employed 
for the repairs of the Bale railway, 60,000 for the 
second line of Mulhouse, and that the Midi of 
France used up 60,000 in the same year for keeping 
up the line. All these timbers are of the first 
quality, and subjected to very severe inspection ; 
so that it might be feared the forests at some 
future period would fail to supply the quantity 
of wood requisite. The economy resulting from 
the employment of iron would be, it is said, from 





out this object, This institution also was very 


50 to 60 per cent. 


There are at present in the Arsenal of Civita 
Vecchia eighty cases, containing a portion of the 
casts from Trajan’s column, executed by the 
orders of the Emperor of the French, and 
which are soon to arrive in France. Scme 
casts were taken in the sixteenth century, but 
they are very much deteriorated. Those that 
are intact, or in a pretty good state of preser. 
vation, are in the Heole des Beaux Arts, and of 
course invisible to the public. Moreover, these 
casts were taken in a very unsatisfactory man. 
ner, if we can judge by the copy, at Rome, 
which has never been carried about, and is in 
the same state as when first made. The Ponti- 
fical Government has decided upon using the 
moulds made by the French, of the bas-reliefs of the 
arch of Constantine, which were a portion of cne of 
Trajan’s arches, in order to complete the modern 
Roman collection in the Academy of St. Luke, 

A correspondent writes to the Vienna press, 
that the repairs will shortly be commenced of the 
dilapidated and damaged portions of the pave. 
ment and mosaic work in the Church of St, 
Mark, Venice. Every one knows that the resto- 
ration of these mosaic works could not hitherto 
have taken place, for the simple reason that the 
composition of the golden mastic, or paste, with 
which they were executed, was a secret that the 
inventor, deceased at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had taken with him to the tomb. An 
Italian chemist, however, of distinguished reputa- 
tion, has discovered the secret of this composition, 
and has made with it some experiments, attended 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Fresh excavations are being carried on in 
Pompeii, near the theatre. Early last montha 
discovery was made of fresco paintings, in a won- 
derful state of preservation ; representing, among 
other subjects, life-sized figures of genii playing 
on flutes; also were brought to light ancient in- 
scriptions, traced with the style (Ital. graffiti), 
and a painting representing two large serpents 
(genii locorum), near which the following inscrip- 
tion cccurs in fine characters :—‘‘ Otiosis hic locus 
non est discede Morator.” It seems that these 
remains formed portion of a public edifice, the uses 
of which are unknown to us. 

In Herculaneum the Government has ordered 
the excavations to be carried on actively. Towards 
the latter end of December last two lions were 
found in that town, balf a métre long, and carved 
in marble. The style was Grecian, of a high order 
of art. Other interesting objects have been re- 
covered, such as fragments of burned wooden fur- 
niture, chairs, boxes, coffers constructed of bambco 
or cane, grindstones, &c. Signor Joseph Fiorelli, 
inspector of the excavations, is in treaty with the 
land-holders, with a view to purchasing the neces- 
sary ground, in order to carry forward the works 
on a large scale. 

At Capua the excavations are to be shortly re- 
taken in hand, with a view to bring the amphi- 
theatre to light. 





THE QUESTION OF CLASSIC AND GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE,* 


Dispassionately Considered by a Retired 
Architect. 


AND now comes the question, whether for 
any building in Great Britain, saving only the 
church and its dependencies, the most obviously 
serviceable style of architecture at hand is not 
the Graco-Roman in sume one of its later modi- 
fications ? Which of these are to be selected, will 
depend on the fourth of our pre-stated conditions. 
The lighter Italian may suit for the country villa, 
the severer Roman for the town. Even the purest 
Greek may find its full opportunity, and, as before 
intimated, the Renaissance its allowance; but be 
all this as it may, has not the process of getting 
at the true thing been fairly stated ? and would 
not the Palladian character of ornamentation, 
with the improvements that have been and are 


yet to be cultivated, more readily and honestly ex- 


press the truth, in respect to the general purpose 
and distinctive character of all civil and social 
structures ? 

We say “yet to be cultivated,” for the study 
of Classic architecture has not by any means re- 
ceived that concentrated attention and systemutic 
investigation that has been bestowed on the 
Gothic revival. Far be it from the writer’s pur- 
pose to justify the common-place habit of making 
any sort of building owe its architectural effect to 
the ostentatious display of a huge Greek portico— 
the end elevation of a heathen temple stuck 
against the middle of a building which otherwise 
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* See page 1:3, ante. 
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would resemble a barrack range. It may be even 
allowed that the most elegant and majestic Greek 
exterior in Europe—that of St. George’s Hall, at 
Liverpool—is not accordant with its beautiful 
Roman interior; and it requires a due considera- 
tion of the compulsory circumstances that inter- 
fered with Wren’s original intention to defend the 

seudo-architecture over the aisles of St. Paul’s 
and other parts of that beautiful model. It may 
be, that a more perfect example of artistic perfec- 
tion, in the legitimate use of Italian ornamenta- 
tion, is not to be found than the Travellers’ Club 
House, in Pall-mall. But all this simply proves a 
yet imperfect appreciation of the fulness that ex- 
ists in the vast museum of Classic design for the 
supply of all that is most appropriate, expressive, 
and beautiful, for all ordinary service. The “ Insti- 
tute of British Architects,” the ‘“ Architectural 
Society,” and the “Architectural Publication 
Society,” are all too laudably catholic in their 
views to admit the exclusive cultivation of any 
particular branch of design ; and, for the same 
reason that an especial Gothic Architectural 
Society has been necessary to the revival of the 
true spirit of ecclesiastical art; so it may be, that 
a distinct Association of Classical students is re- 
quired to collect and assort the abundant material 
of Graeco-Italian art ; to direct its just application, 
and to bring about a result not less satisfactory 
than that which is now illustrated in very many 
of our new Gothic churches, Classical architec- 
ture still remains chiefly in the hands of the pro- 
fession, however the late division in the House of 
Commons may indicate a growing public sym- 
pathy; while the Gothic feeling has, by the care 
of its reverend fosterers, penetrated into the very 
hearts of a refined and intelligent multitude. It 


has reached the ladies’ boudoir: it has extended | 


from church-building to book-binding, and needle- 
work, and printing, and illumination of title- 
pages and initial letters: tradesmen send out 
eards in perplexing Old English characters : Brad- 
bury & Evans announce their Once a Week in 
Medieval type; and even our pre-eminent Punch, 
who formerly so ridiculed the Medizval mania, is 
now the advocate of the Gothic fashious! How- 
ever cogent may be the reasonings of a no-party 
man towards bringing all parties into a state of 
harmonious catholicity, it would almost seem 
desirable to institute, in concert with the “‘ Dioce- 
san Architectural Society,” a “ National Palladian 
Society,” to bring into fashion a more extended 
regard for architectural philosophy. 

But to come to the point. Wherein, save for 
the church, &c., as aforesaid, has the Gothic mode 
any advantage over the Graeco-Roman ? Where 
the pointed window is admissible, so is the Roman 
semicircular; where the square Tudor window is 
applicable, there may be employed the Greek ; 
where the larger compound window with tran- 
somes and mullions is used, there may be applied 
the Venetian, or other Italian columniated ones ; 
where unneeded buttresses are affixed, there may 
the attached column or pilaster, with at least 
equal propriety, be em) loyed; where the inclosed 
Gothic porch is required, a corresponding append- 
age, differing only in its being Roman, is ready 
for the Italian fagade. The balustrade matches 
the pierced Gothic parapet; the Gothic corbel has 
its rival in the Roman console or bracket; no 
Gothic cornice can compete with the Corinthian of 
Jupitor Stator, whose capitals also are unap- 
proached in Gothic art; and, whatever may be 
said fur the transcendent beauty of the stone 
tracery in the windows of our churches, it would 
be absurd to compare the moulded jambs and 
heads of the Tudor domestic windows with the 
bold and effective decoration of which a Roman 
window is capable. There are no surface Gothic 
enrichments to which there is not at least a match 
In the friezes, bas-reliefs, string-courses, and rusti- 
cated coins and basements of the Italian palazzo. 
While the Gothic arcaded porch has its respondent 
in the Roman one, there is nothing in Gothic 
design to rival the Greek portico; and, if the 
tower and spire be exclusively accordant with the 
genius of Gothic art, so is the strictly hemi- 
spherical dome equally an exclusive feature of 

ome, Wren’s beautiful examples show what the 
Italian architect may do with the steeple; aud 
the cathedral of Florence, with the Pisan baptis- 
tery, exemplifies the possibility of Gothicising the 
dome with im pressive effect; but it must be on a 
mullangular plan; while only on the perfectly 
ewrewlar plan can we employ the continuously un- 
‘roken entablatured peristyle, which gives such 
fascinating charm to the Tivoli temple, and the 
domes of St. Paul and St. Genivieve at London 
and Paris, 

To say the least of it, therefore, as it regards a 
parallel of external features, the contest between 





the Classic and Gothic styles, so far, results in a 
drawn battle—i.e., as claimants to universal adop- 
tion; and due honour being thus candid!y done to 
both, it only remains to assign to each the parti- 
cular appliance to which each is more particularly 
suited. There is, however, no necessity for justi- 
fying the impression so unanimously felt as to the 
fitness of the Gothic for the church; and it only 
remains to show wherein the Classic varieties of 
detail are more suited than those of the Gothic to 
decorate all ordinary non-ecclesiastical structures. 

We shall not consider what may be done with 
any one great room, occupying the entire length 
and height of a building, either vaulted like the 
nave of a cathedral, or covered with an ornamental 
roof without a ceiling, like. Westminster Hall; 
because no one will deny that the style of an edi- 
fice shculd be such as will cqually suit every part 
of it. Neither will it be necessary to show the 
especial suitability of Italian or Greek architec- 
ture to the auditorium of a theatre, a concert or 
ball room, a gallery of art, or any room of popular 
assemblage, where light, either of the sun or gas 
chandelier, lightsome cheerfulness, and the best 
means for seeing and hearing, demand particular 
attention. It will be enough to regard our Box- 
model as comprehending an inclosure of many 
rooms, of varying sizes, on several floorg of differ- 
ing heights, having necessarily flat and plastered 
ceilings, with window-openings of thé simplest 
shape, and size no more than adequate to their 
purpose. It is capped by a roof not intended for 
anything but a covering, because rooms within a 
roof are cold in winter, hot in summer; and they 





The same reasonings, of course, extend with ad- 
ditional force to the oblong windows of the stories 
below, wherein transomes as well as mullions en- 
croach on the primitive space of opening; and if 
arched heads with tracery are introduced, the 
circumscribing outline must be greatly extended 
to preserve the original amount of light. Rather 
let us transfer the cost of work from within the 
opening to the bold and effective ornamentation of 
its stone framing ; adding frieze and cornice with 
consoles to the second downward range, and en- 
gaged columns with pedimented entablatures and 
balustered balconies to the third. In the next 
floor range may be applied the semicircular arched 
head, not only for variety’s sake, but the more 
important one of good construction; and the 
decoration now becomes equally varied from that 
of the windows above, in the archivolt, or the 
suitable use of the chisel in marking the arch 
voissoirs and ornamenting the keystones; so 
bringing us down to the basement story, where 
the general use of rusticated work gives further 
variety and a satisfactory appearance of stability 
to substructure. 

So far, we have seen what successive varieties of 
distinct, yet harmonizing and legitimate fenestra- 
tion, we may display in a Roman fagade of five 
stories ; still remembering that a sixth story may 
be had in an attic range above the cornice, irre- 
spective of the balustraded parapet, with its 
pedestals, vases, or statues, which offer a parallel 
line of decoration to the pierced Gothic parapet 
with its pinnacles. It is admitted that a Gothic 
elevation may be also varied in its successive 


greatly increase the woodwork, which, in refer- | horizontal ranges, with pleasing and even imposing 


ence to decay, if not danger by fire, is not desir- | 
| sa varied, and with such imposing effect, by the 
imere application of the ordinary means which 


able. The pitch of the roof is, for reaséns before 
stated, kept at its minimum lowness, whereby, 
also, a less amount of surface, at a less exposed 
elevation, is presented to the beat of thé weather. 
The choice must lie between a pitch characterized 
by its height, with good reasons for thi same, as 
in a Gothic building; and the pitch characterized 
by its depression, with equally good reasbns, as in 
a Greek one. The practical reasons for both are 
so equally divided, there is no just cause for quar- 
rel in this case.* 

The next question before us, refers to what is 
equally common to Classic and Gothic ¢esign, in 
the choice of a parapet and cornice, or merely a 
cornice at the eaves of the roof. In either case 
the Roman cornice is by far the mere orna- 
mental; and denied the imposing effect of the 
high gable with its large pointed and richly 
traceried window, we adopt the Classic c.rnice, as 
affording, if need be, an opportunity for the 
Greek pediments in termination of cur low- 
pitched roof. As the height of the walls may 
admit or require horizontal lines, we may then 
merely apply a frieze, plain or enriched, or com- 
plete the entablature with an architrave; the 
whole comprising a crowning range of decoration 
which a Gothic building, under the same condi- 
tions, could not legitimately exhibit. 

We next come to the windows of the top 
story, the rooms of which, being of less height 
between floor and ceiling than those below, will 
derive sufficient light from the Roman attic, or 
perfectly square opening. We take them as they 
are in the box-model, simply framing them with 
a sill and moulded architrave, because as single 
lights they are too wide for Gothic proportion, 
and not wide enough to admit of mullions; while 
the drip-stone and moulded jambs of the Tudor 
mode would be poor in comparison with the en- 
richment of the Greek framing; the mullion also 
would diminish light, present additional challenge 
to weather, render complex the means of ad- 
mitting air, and increase the cost—the more so 
still, it the whole is to be so enlarged as to pre- 
serve the amount of glass which the simpler 
method would at once admit.t 





* The Gothic roof, in its grand development as a visible 
internal feature, is without a tie-beam, and is therefore, 
even as a mere matter of constructive necessity, of lofty 
pitch, to relieve Jateral pressure. The Italian roof, un- 
seen from within, has its tie-beam, and may, therefore, be 
extremely depressed. That tie-beam supports ‘the plas- 
tered ceiuing, with which, strictly speaking, Gothic archi- 
tecture has nothing todo. Where Gothic roofs are high- 
pitched, without any practical necessity for it, we must 
assign as the cause, the outward sign of an inwardly 
exalted grace. 

+ Here we might rest on that truly and p¢culiarly 
English inventiou,—the lifting pulley-hung sash, which 
may indeed be almost termed the very germ of comestic 
English architecture. There is no other such compact 
contrivance for keeping out the weather or letting in the 
air; and, saving in such sitting-rooms as require win- 
dows to reach to the floor and serve as doors, it should 
be always employed. Every architect w:ll acknowledge 
the difficulty of adapting the Gothic form to its rdception, 
and the false appearances which must be invplved in 
making the seeming solid nothing but a casing of 
joinery ; while every housekeeper is aware of the evils 
that attach to the hinged case ment, whether it opens out- 





effect ; but will any architect say that it can be 


are ready to the hand of an uniaventive student 
merely acquainted with the common precedents 


‘of Classic design, and which leave the incipient 
| forms of the box-model precisely as he first finds 
| them ? 


This reiteration of the “ box-model” may move 
the reader’s smile and the fanciful Gothicist’s im- 
patience; but we must stick to it—binding our 
opponent, if we have one, to the conditions under 
which we are ourselves submissive. We are not 
now speaking of what we may do with the play 
of our own invention, but of what the two styles 
under consideration will instantly do for us, with- 
out the exercise of our creative genius. 

The window question alone would, we think, 
conclude in favour of the Italian style. The pro- 


'jecting Gothic oriel on its corbel is doubtless a 


beautiful feature; but the use of such can but be 
rarely occasional ; and as to the bay window, it is 
alike facile to Greek and Goth, its character being 
decided by that of the building generally. 

We next come to the doorways. Supposing no 
porch or portico to ke required, the Gothic may be 
rendered exceedingly ornate, on a near inspection, 
by its enriched moulded head and jambs, its 
deep recess, &c.; but it can have nothing which, 
at a distance, will be so telling as the stone frame- 
work of the Roman portal, with its engaged 
columns and their entablature, pedimented or 
not ; while the Gothic drip-stone and carved span- 
drils will be, as remote objects, poor compared 
with aboldly-projecting cornice and carved trusses. 
These, in their simplest form, will give an em- 
phasis to the Classic doorway, which cannot be 
afforded by equally simple Gothic means. 

The Gothic porch, with its high arch and 
crowning gable, its buttresses and pinnacles, may 
indeed be rendered most imposing; but our box- 
model is suggestive of no such thing. The roof 
of our simply utilitarian porch, if not a flat, has 
the same low pitch as that of the main structure ; 
and the required appendage can be no other in 
character than the full development of the pseudo- 
architecture we have been describing as the decora- 
tion of the Roman doorway. But it maybe desired 
that a shelter for carriages be brought out in front 
of the door. If arches be employed, their lateral 
pressure and their solid spandril-work will demand 





wardly against the wind and rain, or inwardly against the 
window-blind and curtains. Still, the hinged folding 
casement is as suitable to the Italian window as the 
siogle casement to the Gothic one; while the lifting sash 
is not admissible on any critical grounds to the latter. 
The true Gothic architects never contemplated either 
wooden mullions and transomes, or wooden casements. 
Stone and iron were the materials solely employed. Tae 
difficulty of procuring glass of Jarge size was the very occa- 
sion of the stonework and tracery of their windows. Had 
there been no necessity to mother’ the invention of stone 
tracery, it is likely the most fascinating feature of Gothic 
design would have remained unthought of. The plain 
lancet oyening, single or clustered with others, would 
probably have continued’; and the windows of the Temple 
Church, with that of ‘‘ Five Virgins window” at York, 
might have still existed as the leading mode!s of Gothic 
fenestration. 
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a body of masonry more interceptive of light 
than if the shelter be formed of simple pillars and 
their entablature. The germ of the thing required 
is a shed of posts and beams, covered with a lead 
flat, or roof of low pitch. The same reason that 
avoids the Roman arcade discards the Gothic one. 
We take at once the obviously-suggested Greek 
portico as the most immediate means of realizing 
gracefully in stone the convenience required. - 
And now, recurring to the fagade generally, we 
may have reason for more mural enrichment than 
it yet exhibits. The employment of rusticated 
quoins, or.of rusticated work in extension, on the 
surface of the lower stories, is an allowance not 
afforded in Gothic design; and, beyond this, the 
appliance of pseudo-architecture is surely not less 
permissible in Classic than in Gothic structures. 
Unnecessary buttresses have no better authority 
in the latter} than engeged columns or pilasters 
in the former. Take Inigo Jones’s Whitehall 
building. Choose between what it is, and what it 
would have been bad the vertical lines of column 
above column been those of buttresses. Carry on 
the Gothicising process. Convert the crowning 
balustrade into a pierced Gothic parapet: despoil 
the basement of its rusticated work, the windows 
of their architraves and entablatures, the sub- 
frieze of its festoons, &c., and see whether an 
equal amount of legitimate Gothic ornamentation 
(leaving the general outlines and window-openings 


as they are) wouldimprove it ; or, rather, whether | 


its present amount of beauty would be preserved. 


Take the interior, with its noble ceiling, its gal- | front corresponding continucusly with those of the | 





are, therefore, only speaking of the choice between 
what the ¢rue Gothic enforces, and what the free 
Classic allows. 

The writer had prepared the compartment of a 
fagade decorated in the Italian, and another in 
the Gothic style, taking the box-model as the 
groundwork in both styles; but he might not have 
been received as impartial; and the reader is 
therefore only addressed by the model in its 
simplest state. That this might be the best possi- 
ble form for a town-building, under the restric- 
tions which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
will prevail, will surely be admitted. No deviation 
therefrom can enbance its mere utilitarian pro- 
perties, and, therefore, none is allowed. Take it 
then as it is; decorate it at the same cost, in the 
Palladian and Gothic styles, and see whether the 
former is not in all respects immediately and 
thoroughly accordant, while the latter can only 
struggle to effect a partial result, in which “ the 
attempt and not the deed” is “confounding.” 

The characteristic features of Palladian archi- 
tecture may be more fully developed in a single 
fagade than those of Gothic design,—at least in 
an elevation of limited extent; ze, the return 
fronts, or ends, of a Gothic structure can be less 
readily spared ; and, therefore, the Palladian style 
is generally more fit for street architecture where 
only one front can be shown. And again, if the 
building be at the corner where another street 
diverges rectangularly, allowing two fronts to be 
shown, the necessity of windows in the second 


leries and pilastral decorations, as Jones left it, first, will be more compatible with Palladian 


and say whether, as a room of its purpose and pro- management. Lastly, if the building, though” 


portions, it could have been equalled by a coinci- entirely insulated, be necessarily cubical in form, 
dent amount of Gothic expenditure. We may, | with windows uninterruptedly ranging on all sides, 
indeed, take this particular fragment of a building the sacrifice of Gothic characteristic must be great, 


(for it is no more) to illustrate what we have been while there need be in the Palladian model no 
arguing, though it develops but a few of the sacrifice at all. The box-model being remem- 
facilities afforded by Palladian art for giving bered, how obviously is the Palladian treat- 


grace and dignity to en ordinary structure. Even 
in the entire design, as it appears on paper, we by 


| 
| 


ment at once suggested! Here is no oppor- 
tunity for the gable-ends, their chimney-backs, 


no means see all the appropriate beanty which aud aspiring shafts. The lofty proportions re- 


Italian architecture affords for common use. 


made to the buildings of Wren and his school, 
and to certain of the club-houses in Pall-mall and 
its vicinity. 

And now, leaving the exterior of the building, 
we have to consider which of the two styles, 
Graeco-Roman or Gothic, is most readily appli- 
cable, and which can be most carried out to the 
development of its distinguishing characteristics, 
throughout the building’s interior. Positively, the 
only rooms in our box-model admitting of genuine 
Gothic treatment may, and most likely will be, 
the cellars and the garrets! In the former we 
may realize the Gothic crypt, and in the latter we 
may have, “in base epitome,” the visible and 
ornamental roof of the Gothic hall; but, other- 
wise, among all the rooms of the various floors, 
there may be none whose proportional length, 
altitude, or fenestration, or whose utilitarian 
provisions, are in the slighest degree sug- 
gestive of Gothic treatment. All may be 
square, or moderately oblong in plan, saving 
only the passages; and all, without excep- 
tion, may be rectangular in section; and we 
put the question, whether flat ceilings and plas- 
tered walls, with nothing but a plain running 
cornice, skirting board, with simple fanelled 
square doors and shutters, having plane-run 
architraves and mouldings, are compatible with 
Gothic characteristic? The ceiling of an Italian 
or Greek building may with propriety be nothing 
more than a slab; but what is a Gothic ceiling 
without its corbelled or bracketed girders, its in- 
tersecting beams and bosses? And what is a flat 
ceiling with them but an Italian one Gothicised ? 
The mere use of Gothic mouldings does not render 
a work Gothic. Lastly, is not the Italian archi- 
tect as much at liberty as the Goth to make his 
girders aud beams subservient to beauty in the 
sunken panelled work of his ceiling, with all its 
richly ornamented soflits and rosettes, its coves, 
consoles, &c.? May he not panel his walls with 
oak, and more than rival all that the Gothic 
joiner can effect, for the very reason that carpentry, 
in its most legitimate use, has been the leading 
element to the choice of the Italian style? The 
utmost amount of internal decoration that an 
ordinary Gothicised building can exhibit may be 
fully equalled by what the veritable Italian sty le 
will afford ; while the latter admits, without any 
loss of characteristic, a simplicity that leaves the 
other with no character at all; to say nothing of 
the less cost at which the equivalent of Gothic 
ornamental work can be supplied by the Italian 
joiner. The day of Batty Langley’s “ Carpeuter’s 
Gothic” is happily passed away for ever; aud we 








Re- | quire horizontal correcting lines, not the aid of 
ferences in greatly additional evidence might be vertical ones. 


If buttresses be admissible, so are 
pilasters ; but the district surveyor may be called 
upon to disallow of buttress projections, not only 
in regard to their intrusion on the pavement, but 
also in the denial of nuisance-corners. We are 
speaking only of what may be, and therefore of 
the style that will suit such probability. To recess 
a street building for the sake of giving space for 
its projections is, indeed, to purchase a minor at 
a major cost, but by no means improving to the 
street generally, since the recessed building will 
be more or less out of sight until the spectator 
comes in front of it. Better, then, adopt a style 
suitable to flush continuity ; and which, however 
ornate, will fall in with that plane character of 
elevation that suits the locality. 

Instead of an illustrating woodcut, it will be 
enough to refer to the plain brick street-fronts of 
every town in her Mejesty’s British dominions, as 
the almost unvarying box-model that simply calls 
for artistic decoration. Ina utilitarian sense they 
are declared to be unimprovable. ‘Take them, 
therefore, in the first instance as they are; and, 
as they are higher or lower, wider or narrower, 
with more or less space between their windows— 
or as they are more or less important in respect to 
their purpose or the rank of their occupants,— 
give them the balustrades, cornices, string- courses, 
pilasters, architraves, baleonies, porches, &c., which 
the folio of Sir William Chambers’s “ Civil Archi- 
tecture” affords. Let these be modified, or im- 
proved upon, as fancy and genius may operate ; 
but still it is confidently assumed the Classic 
character will be maintained as the best as well as 
readiest for the purpose. 

The full development of Gothic beauty requires 
either a simple form of great proportional length, 
or a compound form, still of lengths abutting 
against or intersecting each other. High pointed 
windows or bays may appear with admirable effect ; 
chimney-backs and towering shafts may rise ; and 
the high pointed gable may present itself. Towers 
may be placed over the intersections, and indeed 
elsewhere ad libitum; and the buttress may have 
full play in each case. But, if the box-model be 
demanded, what can the Gothic architect do with 
it? At the same time, be it observed, that all 
these forms are quite susceptible of Classic treat- 
ment, when you put pediment for gable, and 
pilaster for buttress. 

Let it be further remembered that the high 
pointed window is the result of stone vaulted 
intersection; and that the lofty gable either 
harmonizes with the window-head, or is ren- 
dered more legitimately necessary by the inter- 
nally exhibited Gothic roof, into the hollow of 





| 





which the great window pierces, and which 
roof, therefore, being without a tie-beam, de. 
mands a high-pitch, if only in consideration of 
its lateral pressure. Let no candid critic blind 
himself to the fact that the eminently distinguish. 
ing features of Gothic design owe their existence 
to constructive causes that have no existence 
whatever in many a modern Gothic building, if 
indeed we can refer to any ancient one except the 
church, or great hall, or barn. To the church, 
indeed, we must come at last, as the only building 
in which the beauty, the pictorial variety, and the 
sublimity of Gothic design can be worthily dis. 
played. Other structures may be Gothicised, 
more or less, to the infinite gratification of the 
lover of the picturesque ; and, in many particular 
instances, with not less propricty than effect. In 
addition to the reasonable appliance of Gothic 
architecture to the mansions and houses of the 
clergy, to church colleges and schools, and even 
down to the sexton’s hut, we may admit it as 
having a fitness for many rural localities, and as 
yielding a charming modification for cottage and 
lodge design. Let the “ Old English gentleman” 
do what he will with it in his own park; but, in 
the squares and streets, crescents, circuses, and 
terraces of our towns and cities, let us, with the 
exceptions above stated, apply all the accommo- 
dating details which accompany the porticoes of 
Greece and the domes of Classic Italy. 

In brief recapitulation. The question has not 
been Classic versus Gothic, but the equal advocacy 
of Gothic and Classic in their proper places. In- 
stead of desiring a “defeat of the Goths,” the 
writer would desire them to ke satisfied with the 
triumph they have achieved in reviving an archi- 
tecture so sublime that it should be hallowed as 
especially that of God’s own temple, leaving the 
Classic varieties to all buildings of secular pur- 
pose; and rather aiming to improve the taste of 
the Classic modifier than to subdue it. 

It has been argued that the principle of good 
architectural design should be that of a simple 
utilitarian beginning, to be followed up by an 
attempt to perfect the mere box-model of the 
required building, without regard to any style 
whatever; and, this being done, it has been the 
writer’s effort to show, that the Gothic mode of 
ornamentation will not fall more readily on the 
church than the Greco-Roman on the civic hall. 

The fallacy of regarding Gothic architecture as 
peculiarly English has also been argued ; the con- 
clusion of the reasoning generally being, that Gothic 
and Classic, with certain national modifications, are 
alike of European catholicity. 

It has been assumed, on stated grounds, that 
the present feeling of many among the Gothicists 
(of women especially) has its cause in a mere love 
of the picturesque and quaint, and in certain un- 
warranted historical associations ; and often with- 
out the slightest appreciation of the true charac- 
teristics and capable sublimities of Gothic design. 

It is admitted, moreover, that, with little ex- 
ception, the Classicals have not equalled the Goths 
in the true and full cultivation of their favourite 
style; and that, therefore, we have yet to see 
what might be effected by a corporation of Palla- 
dianists, united, determinate, and studious, as 
those of the diocesan Gothic school. 

The Gothic partisan has been called upon to 
show wherein his style is so obviously suggested as 
the Palladian by the box-model of the civil struc- 
ture: there being, in fact, more pseudo-architec- 
ture when such a building is Gothicised than when 
Italianised. It has been asked wherein, save only 
in the church, can the leading characteristics 
of Gothic art be carried out? It has been shown 
that no such vast opportunity is required for the 
full development of Palladian detail; that Classic 
ornamentation may be more readily applied to 
a rude model of Gothic form, than Gothic decora- 
tion to the body of an Italian model; that, in 
short, there are very frequently simple forms 
which defy Gothic treatment ; while there is no 
form, excepting that of the church, to which 
Classic management may not apply. If there be 
some instances in which the contest ends in a 
drawn battle, there are infinitely more (especially 
in town structures) where Italian adaptation 1s 
free and immediate, while the Gothicist must 
often act with compulsion even to torture. 

The influence of climate has also been deemed 
important in the advocacy of Italian architecture, 
as affording maximum light with minimum open- 
ing, and effective provisions against the beat and 
lodgment of weather; and the merits of so 
English lifting sash-window have been allowe 
their consideration in favour of the style which 
alone admits it. wn 

The extremely different conditions of a building 
of several floors, from one open from floor to 
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gaulted ceiling or roof, as in the Abbey and Great 
Hall of Westminster, have been adduced; and a 
distinction has been made between structures of 
length, loftiness, and curved lines, and those of 
cubical bulk and rectangular construction. The 
advantages of the portico vice porch have likewise 
been alluded to, as well as those of the style which 
best comports with flat plastered ceilings, and 
with the abundant use of rectilinear carpentry 
and joinery. 

Such is a general summary of the more prac- 
tcal reasoniings which, as I codceive, lead to the 
final selection of the Palladian for every building 
of civil, commercial, or social purpose, however 
exceptive cases of sentiment or occasion may some- 
times operate; and of course leaving every Eng- 
lishman, on his own private ground, to consult his 
individual will. GzrorGE WIGHTWICK. 











SURFACE DECORATION.* 


THE numerous objects that influence the distri- 
putiou of colour in the different apartments of a 
building are not always under the control of the 
architect, particularly the moveable fittings and 
furniture, which are generally disposed by the 
lady superintendent and her upholsterer, and do 
not always improve the effects that have caused 
the architect much study and anxiety to produce ; 
but, on the contrary, frequently destroy all con- 
cord with the worst possible taste. Furniture 
and furnishing should be as much under the control 
of the architect as the other decorations of the 
apartment or building; and, when an architect of 
taste is employed, I am sure the result cannot fuil 
to produce more harmony than is generally met 
with in our interiors. The decoration of a wall, 
floor, or other subordinate part of a building, if 
designed on good principles, should bear the same 
relation to the leading objects of the room that a 
background does to a painting; yet not rendering 
it so tame and suppressed as not to attract any 
attention; but help to enrich the general effect, 
without depriving the principal objects of their 
legitimate attention. By a due adaptation of 
colour and form many difficulties in design may 
be considerably lessened ; and faults in arrange- 
ment have not unfrequently been converted, by 
judicious treatment of surface decoration, into 
positive beautics. Light, above all things, should 
be well considered. It rarely happens that an 
apartment is too light; but if such ever should 
happen to be the case, a remedy is readily found 
in the application of colour. This will proscribe 
at once the use of dark colours, because they ab- 
sorb the light: red and violet surface ex masse 
are not at all favourable to the complexion : light 
blue is less favourable than green. The colour of 
paperhangings récommended by Chevreul as pro- 
ducing good and appropriate results are those 
which present designs of a light tone, either 
normal or coloured grey; upon a white ground, 
or the reverse; and in which the pattern is at 
least equal in extent of surface to the ground; 
for a small pattern has a very poor effect in large 
rooms. Patterns of two or more toncs of the 
same colour, or those that produce little contrast, 
are preferable to attractive and glaring designs, 
which destroy the repose a wall should exhibit. 
Hangings are made to have very chaste and ex- 
cellent effects with appropriate borders. We 
should first consider which harmony we wish to 
produce—the harmony of analogy or the harmony 
of contrast. The harmony of contrast is very 
suitable to surfaces of a uniform pure tint: for 
Instance, a pale yellow ground with a monochrome 
ornament may be well relieved by purple and 
white in small quantities, with a little blue; for 
white surfaces with pale grey ornament, or vice 
versd, are contrasted well with gold: orange or 
yellow may also be in tones with a very pure 
effect. The most forcible example of the harmony 
of analogy I can introduce would be yellow sur- 
faces, with a border of orange, gold, or brass orna- 
ments. The wainscoting or skirting plays an im- 
portant part in apartments, where it is made high 
to resist the blows of chairs, &c., and should be of 
a dark rather than of a light character, and 
harmonizing with the carpet, which produces the 
best effects in dark colours. Ceilings, as a general 
rule, should be white, or of the palest tones of 
colour; and the cornice divided from it by a 
darker tone, particularly avoiding white parts, 
which would be confounded with the ceiling. The 
ceiling should be always separated from the walls 
by a darker or contrasting tint, and may be fur- 
ther picked out with darker tones, or relieved with 
gold. The doors, windows, and other finishings 





pw From a paper read at meeting of the Architectural 
en by Mr. R. O. Harris, as mentioned in our 


of an apartment are invariably painted or staized, 
as the case may be, of one colour. I think these 
may be varied with advantage: for instance, the 
door performs a different office from the skirting, 
and should be distinguished from it by a difference 
of colour ; while the other parts may be separated 
by variety in the tones. The general colout of 
doors may be grey, tinged with the colour of the 
walls: the door-frame or architrave should be 
darker than the door. In the foregoing I have 
considered the uses of colour as applied to the 
surface, and completely concealing the materials. 
With some, particularly of late, the feeling is for 
an inconsiderate demolition of whatare erroneously 
called shams. My space will not allow me to offer 
you but a limited defence for applied surface deco- 
ration: doubtless three or four coats in oil arid a 
few yards of paper will cover a multitude of sins 
that would be unbearable exposed to view. I 
cannot bring myself to think (much as I have 
tried, and with due regard for the exposure of the 
true material) that the appearance of a stained 
deal door, in some positions, is preferable to a 
painted one, any more than I could admit that a 
grained deal door in imitation of oak is superior 
to a solid oak one. When the funds will only 
admit of deal asa finishing, which is mostly the case, 
the colour may be otherwise consistently applied 
without imitating any superior material, by plain 
tinting alone, which appears to me far more 
pleasing to the eye than many of the dirty stains 
and treacley surfaces invariably left by the stainer 
and varnisher. Moreover, it is not so easily 
renovated and cleansed; for, when it is darkened 
by time, or dirtied and unsightly by wear, I do 
not see how it can be made to take its place 
again with the other decorations of an apartment. 
With regard to walls, I think stucco as applied 
to the interior of secular buildings can never be 
abolished; neither does it appear to me a sham 
unless a superior material is represented on it: 
there is nothing that offers such a ready means 
of giving a flat surface to receive the charming 
effects of colour. The question resolves itself into 
this: if we discontinue its use, what can we re- 
place it with that shall be as economica! and 
answer the purpose so well ? 

The advocates for “truthful building” have 
condemned, unmercifully, I think, the wse of 
stuccos and cements. There, doubtless, are many 
excellent arguments against their use; and for 
exterior purposes few will feel inclined to add to 
the mass of shattered incongruities that deface 
our principal thoroughfares. But with interiors it 
will be found more difficult to practise the pre- 
cepts urged. One or two noble exceptions of 
late, however, have done much to show the prac- 
ticability of the reasoning. Neither of these, 
though, it occurs to me, have grappled with the 
real difficulty. What substitute can we pro- 
duce for the plastered interiors of our dwelling- 
houses and other assembly-rooms, which are cer- 
tainly as much of a sham as the plastered walls 
of a church? How can we give the neatness, 
economy, and harmony with the surrounding walls, 
offered by a common plaster partition? A truthful 
wood panelling would certainly be a very discor- 
dant substitute; unless it were continued ali round 
the walls ; which would be exceedingly expensive ; 
and it is very doubtful if the result would be as 
satisfactory. Again, there are many buildings 
where a positively showy and grand appearance is 
as essential to their success as the funds for their 
existence; and, lastly, its use is sanctioned in a 
degree by the best works of the best masters of 
all ages, and by them converted into a medium 
whereon the noblest conceptions have been pic- 
tured and rendered for ages imperishable. Let us 
not abandon, then, what others have turned to 
such good results, but rather endeavour to appro- 
priate with consistency what universal custom 
sanctions, and at which good taste will find nothing 
offensive. 

The ingenious imitation of valuable materials 
is sometimes so complete, that it is almost impos- 
sible to escape being deceived. I have been 
assured that the best judges have been mistaken 
in detecting the scagliola imitations of the dark 
green marble pillars from the real mar*le in the 
old church of S. Miniato, at Florence. I mention 
this as an instance to what perfection this art has 
arrived : of course much depends on the skill of 
the artist. It will be hardly necessary to observe 
that the greatest discretion is required in applyivg 
imitations of any kind; it is so easy to make free 
use of them: their cost being comparatively 
little is a great inducement to frequent and indis- 
criminate application, that may lead to unfavour- 
able results, and bring into disrepute that which, 
used consistently, may be worked in with great 
advantage. 





To Italy we must turn again for the origin of 
nearly all our plastic embellishments ;—the fresco 
and gesso painting, the imitations of marble or 
scagliola, graffit to work,and many other simple and 
elegant decorations, that must be valued for the 
mind they exhibit only; for the material is fre- 
quently next to valueless. Fresco and other plastic 
painting is scarcely within the province of the 
modern architect’s education; but the great 
interest now so apparent for its revival, and the 
prominent effect it must have in a building, in- 
duce me to say a few words on the manipulation, 
which I feel will not be without interest. A 
painting or other ornamental work, executed in 
water colours upon a freshly-plastered wall while 
the plaster is wet, is said to be in fresco, and 
known as buon fresco, or good fresco, in distine- 
tion to another process, known as fresco secco, or 
dry fresco. For buon fresco, a plaster formed of 
old and carefully-slaked lime and sand is roughly 
applied to the wall or other surface as a first coat : 
upon this another of a finer quality is laid: this 
prepares the surface for the intonaco, or fresco 
ground, which is of the purest old lime and sand. 
The application of this last coat is as follows -— 
The surface prepared for the intonaco is wetted 
with water until it will absorb no more: a thin 
layer of the intonaco is then applied to as much 
of the wallas is required for the day’s work ; and, 
when sufficiently dry, the outline is traced from 
the full sized cartoon, and the painting proceeded 
with in watery washes. The surface must always 
be moist, or the proper combination with the 
plaster will not be effected : the colours are mixed 
with distilled water, and are chiefly the earthy 
pigments, as vegetable and mireral colours are 
affected by the lime. Mr. Wilson, in his report 
to the Commissioners of the Fine Arts, gives the 
following mode of working ‘the fresco secco, as 
practised at Munich :—“ The plastering of the 
wall having been complete as fer buon fresco, the 
whole is allowed to dry thoroughly. Before paint- 
ting, the surface of the intonaco must be rubbed 
with pumice stone; and, on the evening of the day 
before the painting is to be commenced. it must be 
thoroughly washed with water mixed with a little 
lime: it must be wetted again the next morning; 
and it is then ready for tracing the outline and 
painting: the surface must be constantly moistened 
by means of a syringe. resco secco is a good 
method for decorative painting, for which it is 
now much employed.” 

The application of seagliola work is a compa- 
ratively modern introduction in England. I 
believe the Pantheon in Oxford-street is one of 
the first buildings in which it was used. Lanzi 
mentions it as invented by Guido Fasi, of Carpi, 
in the sixteenth century. The Florentines have 
carried this art to the greatest perfection, and had 
a public school in the Roya! Academy of Florence 
for teaching how to inlay and paint it, which is in 
reality gesso painting, or plaster painted with 
colours in water: it absorbs the colour to a suffi- 
cient depth to allow of the surface being polished 
without destroying its brilliancy ; and some of the 
effects are charmingly brilliant and enduring. 
This beautiful embellishment is not confined to 
the imitations of marbles only : the readiness with 
which it is adapted to any form, and the enduring 
polish it takes, render it susceptible of making 
useful and elegant appliances. To none is more 
commendation due than to the inlaid scagliola 
work, of which there are numerous valuable 
specimens in imitation of landscapes, figures, 
flowers, in the Florentine galleries and churches, 
and of which here is a very beautiful work in- 
tended for the International Exhibition, by Mr. 
Georgi, who has devoted considerable time and 
attention to all kinds of plastic imitation which 
are peculiarly Florentine; and I hope he will meet 
with the success his talents and perseverance enti- 
tle him to: the artistic skill in mixing the plaster 
to the different natural tints, and the knowledge 
and power of drawing required to produce a suc- 
cessful result, without any application of paint, 
can be readily conceived. The base of this mate- 
rial is the purest sulphate of lime, prepared with 
great care. Keene’s cement is largely used for 
this purpose, and mixed with the different colour- 
ing materials of the hue required: the art of 
mixing these so as to imitate the marble required 
is kept by the artists as secret as possible: the 
polishing is effected by friction with grit stones 
to a level surface ; then, with felt dipped in tripoli 
and oil; and lastly with oil alone ; a lustre is ob- 
tained as durable as the most highly polished 
marble. Not only may the costliest and rarest 
stones be successfully imitated, but any combination 
of colours may be produced; for instance, purple with 
emerald green, siena veined with purple, or any 
other splendid caprice that fancy may dictate. 
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There is another kind of wall or surface decora- 
tion practised in Rome, Florence, &c., since the 
sixteenth century, and known as graffitto work. 
It is very simple and effective: two layers of 
plaster or cement about the eighth of an inch 
thick, of different colours, are applied to the sur- 
face to be decorated; the lower one serving as a 
ground, which we will suppose to be black ; while 
the upper one is white, and softer than the under 
one; which enables the artist with his graver to 
remove that portion of the upper surface his fancy 
may suggest, leaving the black ground exposed. 
Very beautiful scroll work in outline has been in- 
troduced in the panels of pilasters, spandrels of 
archways, and other details: it may be said to be 
to an extent imperishable, and equally applicable 
for exteriors as for interiors. Here are some 
specimens from which you may judge of the effect : 
—some are in black and white: others show the 
application of two colours. It is not at all expen- 
sive: it may be executed for about 1s. a foot. 
Somewhat allied to this class of decoration is the 
very interesting process of engraving on white 
marble: its effect is particularly chaste and beau- 
tiful: its success, though, entirely depends upon 
the skill of the artist, as great care and experience 
are required to bring out the more delicate etchings 
and lines. The manipulation is this: the surface 
of the marble is covered with a composition not 
acted upon by the strong acids : the lines are then 
traced with a fine graver on this ground, leaving 
the surface bare: an acid is then floated over the 
surface which corrodes the marble exposed by the 
graver: the lines are then filled in with a black 
composition: the whole is cleaned off; and the 
delicate etchings of the graver exhibit on the 
marble a beautiful outline with all the fineness of 
2 pen drawing. Here is a specimen. The com- 
pactness of a marble texture for producing fine 
lines is of course superior to such as Caen or Bath 
stone. To show the applicability of this mode of 
decoration to common stone, I may instance the 
interior of the Church of St. James the Less, at 
Vauxhall. Here the principle is much the same, 
the only difference being,—the incisions at the 
church are made with a chisel instead of the acid ; 
and, being in freestone, are necessarily much 
coarser. I have been informed that the white 
marble pavement of the room lately built in the 
Museum of Natural History, at Florence, to the 
memory of Galileo, is engraved after this manner, 
and represents a full-length figure of him, and all 
his different inventions and discoveries, with very 
satisfactory results. 

There is one more kind of plastic imitation of 
marbles extensively applied in Venice to floors, 
and known as Venetian pavement: it has also 
been used very much by the ancient Romaus, and 
known by them as opus incertum. It allows of 
being treated with much fancy and ingenuity ; 
and when good cement is used it is very durable. 
It is made of small pieces of marble (or imitation 
thereof), of different kinds and colours, as fancy 
may suggest; mixed like concrete with the cement, 
forming the imitation required: this is floated 
over a well-prepared concrete surface; and when 
dry it is ground and polished; forming a very 
beautiful and inexpensive flooring, of which here 
are some specimens. By giving variety to the 
colours endless design may be introduced, which 
may be carried further by applying any kind of 
geometric pattern: it is one of the cheapest kinds 
of paving known. 





THE COST OF SOOT, CESSPOOLS, AND 
FOOLISHNESS. 

In connexion with the British and Indian army 
estimates, an honourable member called attention, 
lately, in the House of Commons, to a charge of 
5,891/. for sweeping chimneys. If it cost such a 
large sum for the clearing of the chimneys of the 
offices, barracks, &c.,connected with our army, how 
great must be that of sweeping all the chimneys 
in the British empire? If thissum may be taken 
as affording something like a scale for the amount 
expended forchimney-sweeping by the British popu- 
lation who use chimneys, the annual charge would 
amount to nearly a million sterling. This sum, 
large as it is, is probably not over the mark, if we 
remember, in the metropolis alone, how many 
houses there are of which every room is inhabited. 
And how much are we to add as the cost of fuel 
which is wasted in the formation of all this soot ? 
Various improvements have been made of late in 
the construction of fire-places in both manufacto- 
ries and dwellings: notwithstanding, great would 
be the public benefactor who would provide us with 
a sure means of economically consuming the 
chimney-smoke, 


In the course of the discussion, Major Parker ' 








complained of the charge for sweeping the barrack 
chimneys, and suggested that the soot should 
amply repay the cost of sweeping. Sir G. C. 
Lewis said he was not, however, aware that house- 
keepers who had their chimneys swept found this 
a profitable matter. He did not think the charge 
an extravagant one. There was another item 
which, if he had been engaged in criticising the 
estimates, he thought that he should have taken 
objection to in preference to that of chimney- 
sweeping. It was 12,600/. for emptying cesspools. 
This is a startling account, after all that we have 
heard of the improved condition of the dwellings 
of our soldiers. The reports show an important 
general improvement in health in consequence of 
better sanitary arrangements; but here we have 
evidence of something more being required. If 
it should be found, on inquiry, that a considerable 
part of the twelve thousand pounds and upwards 
has been expended in clearing cesspools connected 
with the barracks in towns, where proper drainage 
is possible, no time should be lost in getting rid 
of these alembics of evil. If the amount so spent 
were capitalized and properly employed, much 
good might be done with it. 





CLOCK AND WATCH MAKING. 
THE BRITISH HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we notice from 
time to time the progress of this institution, which 
promises to be an important means of enabling 
us to preserve a valuable branch of industry. For 
three centuries and upwards this country has 
been distinguished for the skill of its makers of 
clocks and watches, Fur alongtime English watches 
were at a premium in every part of the civilized 
world. In the reigns of Henry VIII., Queen 
Elizabeth, Charles I., and Charles II., and up to 
a comparatively recent date, time-pieces made in 
this country were chased and in other ways orna- 
mented with a considerable amount of artistic 
skill. The designs were, also, in many instances, 
good, and characteristic of the artistic taste of 
those periods. In the reign of George III. the 
style of the watches was no less in correspondence 
with the prevailing taste: they were plain, ugly, 
and unwieldy; but at the same time they were, in 
comparison with fureign watches, remarkable for 
the excellence of their workmanship. As regards 
the dials of house-clocks, up to the beginning of 
the present century, they were decorated with 
engraved brass plates, many of which were of 
good design and beautiful execution. Thomas 
and Robert Bewick, John Scott, and other en- 
gravers of note devoted time to this kind of work. 

At aperiod when, as regards art manufactures, 
we were standing still, throughout France and 
several other countries on the Continent, artistic 
skill was being highly cultivated, and made a 
part of general education. As regards this, at a 
recent meeting in Islington, for the purpose of 
furthering the establishment of a School of Art 
and Museum for that district, Mr. Burchett said :— 
“Go into a French workshop, and there the 
evidences of the universality of art education were 
to be found all around. If, for instance, they 
went into the tapestry department of the great 
French manufactory of the Gobelins, they would 
find sketches of all kinds made by the workmen, 
which would reflect no discredit upon the studio 
of any artist. It was clear that the men had art 
at their fingers’ ends.” The same may be said of 
several other branches of French industry. To 
the science of manufactures more attention has 
also generally been paid by the body of the work- 
men, than is the case in England. 

In Switzerland, by a subdivision of labour, by a 
taste for elegant design, and partly, it must be con- 
fessed, through the comparative cheapness of living 
in that district, a watch, elegant in appearance, 
much cheaper, but not so serviceable as an Eng- 
lish watch, has been produced, which, in addition 
to those of French makers, has caused a great 
depression in the trade of Clerkenwell, Coventry, 
and elsewhere. We have long ago, and fre- 
quently, directed attention to this matter, and 
endeavoured to show, that unless the clock and 
watch makers improved in taste, and availed 
themselves of the means which the advanced state 
of science suggests, their business would surely 
depart from them, and go into the hands of others. 

It is satisfactory to know that the quality 
of the chronometers manufactured in England 
is unrivalled. It is in this country that the 
chronometer has been brought to its present 
state of perfection; and in order to preserve 
this distinction, and in order still further to 
complete these instruments, a party of earnest 
and skillful horologers banded together not only 





for their mutual improvement, but also for the 
advancement of those who were engaged in the 
various branches of this business. Through these 
meetings the Horological Institute became esta. 
blished. Year by year it has advanced, although 
the increase in the number of members is not go 
great as might be expected. This circumstance 
is to be regretted, and is a striking instance of 
that prejudice or perverseness which, in a)} 
branches of manufacture, leads to decay. The 
foundation of the institute has been, however, 
firmly laid; and no doubt the rising generation of 
watchmakers will more extensively avail them. 
selves of its advantages than do the present. 

At the annual dinner, at which the Lord Mayor 
presided, his lordship, in the course of an address 
of much good feeling and ability, remarked, that 
in the construction of a watch there was need for 
perfect exactness— “the very embodiment of 
truth which is required necessitates the exercise 
of thought in the mind of the maker, whilst he 
carries on his mechanical operations. The very 
name of the maker is suggestive of intelligence— 
‘ horo-logist’—a maker of machines to mark the 
hours. Is is not merely that watchmakers are men 
who make wheels and put them together, but they 
produce the most wonderful and delicate instru. 
ments in the world to be exact in their business 
proceedings. It was an important question, he 
thought, whether it can be advantageously carried 
on in England, or whether it is to be given up to 
foreigners. Ist. The English character requires 
that watches should be good ones: is it possible 
to make a very good watch at as small a cost asa 
watch is made in places where, perhaps, cheapness 
is considered a more important quality? I am 
afraid that our national necessity to make a good 
article will prevent us competing with those 
makers who regard only price and not quality. I 
do not know how that difficulty is to be got over. 
As an Englishman, I should rather say let us 
maintain our character for a good article; because 
I believe that in watchmaking, as in everything 
else, truth is strong and will prevai!, and nothing 
is of so much importance as truthfulness in a 
watch. The fact of your being able always to 
depend upon your watch gives value to it far 
beyond the saving of a few shillings in the cost.” 
While agreeing with the truth of the above in the 
main, there is no doubt that the price of an 
article is important ; and that, in promoting excel- 
lence, we should avail ourselves of the means 
which are at hand to cheapen several of the pre- 
paratory operations in clock and watch making, 
and also endeavour to introduce a more pure and 
artistic style in the ornamentation. English 
watchmakers must move on, or they will be run 
down. 





CEMENT versus WOODEN FLOORS. 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, reported in your number of the 
8:h instant, amongst other matters discussed, is 
the question of Cement v. Wood, as regards floors : 
the fullowing anecdote will, perhaps, tend to throw 
the balance of opinion in favour of the latter. At 
a cotton-mill, where about 3,000 people are em- 
ployed, one of the young females was about to be 
discharged on account of continued ill-health. Her 
reply was, “If you will place me where I could 
work on a wooden floor instead of on brick, I shali 
be all right.” The master yielded to her request : 
she recovered her health so decidedly, and he 
was so struck with the result, that he is having 
every brick taken up and replaced by wood. 

Peter Hryckes Bip, F.R.C.S. 





PROPOSED COMPLETION OF THE BIR- 
MINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


Ovr readers, doubtless, remember the competi- 
tion for the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
in 1855. It was a select competition, and the 
chosen architect was to have no premium, but was 
to be intrusted with the execution of the work. 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s design was chosen; and half of 
the building has been erected under his superm- 
tendence. Financial difficulties have until now pre- 
vented the completion of the work ; but the town 
council at last resolved to finish the building 
according to the original design. a 
consequently furnished them with designs, fu 
working drawings, and specification. The quan- 
tities were taken out, and tenders received. 
The council have now, however, resolved to 
throw the whole matter open to competition, 
and actually invite architects to furnish ot 
signs for the completion of the building, ana 
ing to Mr. Barry’s elevation, notwithstand- 
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ing the promise in the original competition, that 
the selected architect should have the execution 
of the whole work. The sole reason avowed by 
the council is, that they hope to get the building 
erected for less money by some other architect, 
the tender having exceeded their expectations. 
We can hardly suppose that any professional man 
of repute will respond to an invitation which 
contemplates a manifest injustice. 





THE ART OF DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


AN inquiry into the character of the ornamental 
arts is always attended with difficulty, as it 
resolves itself into an investigation of the beauti- 
ful, and beauty only exists relatively. We may 
say that beauty is that quality of an object which 
gratifies or delights the soul of the beholder ; but 
here, at the onset, we are met by an obstacle, as 
that which gratifies one mind is unwelcome to 
another, and the form which to one individual 
is pleasing is to others without comeliness. This 
diversity of opinion respecting the one thing is 
not peculiar to decoration, for it has its counter- 
part in all the esthetic arts. In music, sounds 
which to the ear of the savage are grateful, are 
discordant to the more refined musician; and in 
respect to taste, that which is palatable to one is 
nauseous to another. The satisfying, then, may 
be rude, or it may be chaste: if an object, it may 
be clumsy in form, or refined in shape, and in 
colour, gaudy or subdued; and if sound, it may 
be sweet and tender, or harsh and crude; hence, 
if beauty is that quality of an object which de- 
lights the soul, it is of variable character, and the 
same form which is beautiful when viewed by one 
individual, is not beautiful when viewed by ano- 
ther ; for in the one case the mind is gratified, 
and in the other offended. 

The taste, like the hand, is susceptible of culti- 
vation, The child who cannot hold the pen, ulti- 
mately writes; and with the taste, that which is 
nauseous to the infant is frequently palatable to 
the adult ; and that which the uncultivated can- 
not appreciate, the connvisseur greatly relishes. 
It is so in respect to sounds, and it is so in respect 
to forms; for shapes and sounds which are unwel- 
come we learn to admire. 

Beauty, then, in the case of the individual, is 
constantly undergoing a progressive change. It 
is like the plant which alters its form as it un- 
folds itself, or the child which is ever undergoing 
mutation as it develops into man: it changes in 
the history of every individual who is the subject 
of cultivation, and passes through many phases in 
the experience of each; for that which appeared 
to be beautiful last year does not appear so this 
year, and that which we cannot now appreciate 
we may value ere long; yet the constant advance- 
ment towards the perfect ideal will not here apply, 
for our conception of the perfect not only daily 
alters, but differs in the case of two individuals : 
hence, it cannot be conceived of, and we cannot 
be said to be approaching this one goal; nor can 
it be said of any individual that he now knows 
what beauty is. 

Beauty has also been defined as that which 
arises from the absence of any want; but here we 
have a difficulty similar to that which we have 
already encountered; for where one individual 
feels no want another sees a deficiency, and that 
which to one is perfect appears fit only for a part 
to another; and we know of no definition of 
beauty which is not associated with like diffi- 
culties ; indeed, it cannot be otherwise, for the 
most careful and prolonged consideration only 


leads us to join Schleiden in thanking God—not | 


because He has made the world and the things 
that dwell on it beautiful, but because He has 
placed in man a soul capable of creating to itself 
beauty, when perceiving the objects with which it 
18 surrounded. 

Recognizing the truth that there is no such 
thing as the perfection of beauty, and taking 
cognizance of the fact that two individuals may 
differ in respect to the westhetic qualities of a form 
or composition, we yet find that a class of men 
have existed in nearly all ages who have diligently 
cultivated that faculty of the mind from which 
eauty springs in the direction which meditation 
and reason have dictated; and in the works of 
these men general principles prevail, and the re- 
Cognition of common laws is manifested. 

These inquiries into the nature of beauty will 
be of value in respect to our following considera- 
lions, for they enable us to see more clearly the 
extent to which we may go, the nature of the in- 
Vestigation before us, and the conclusions which 
we may hope to reach. We cannot discover the 
laws which govern the production of the beautiful 
abstractedly, nor the road even, which conducts 
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to a knowledge of perfection in form, nor can*we 
refer our opinions to an infallible test for confir- 
mation or refutation ; all that we can do is, pro- 
cure the judgment of those who have devoted 
long years to such researches, and examine into 
the practice of ages in which art flourished being 
nursed in the arms of tenderness. 

We inquire, then, into what is necessary in 
decoration in order to satisfy the cultivated mind ; 
and first it may be remarked, that the ornamental 
composition, of whatever character it be, must 
embody the mind of its producer. The most 
exalted gratification of man rests in the power 
which his spirit possesses of communing with other 
spirits: to this faculty of interchanging thought 
man is indebted for half his knowledge as well as 
his greatest pleasures; and in the absence of 
this power the man would be comparatively un- 
educated, uninformed, unenlightened. This source 
of exalted pleasure can be embodied in ornament ; 
for the man, while yet dead, may speak through 
his works. It is the mind which exalts man above 
all other creatures, and constitutes him a superior 
being,—it is this which enables him to subdue 
| creatures of greater magnitude and strength than 
himself. Yea, the mind zs the man; hence, if mind 
be absent from his works, the ennobling part is 
wanting, and they sink in consequence to mere 
mechanical productions. 

Not only must mind be embodied in the orna- 
mental composition, in order that it be satisfying, 
but the sentiments of the age in which it is 
created must also be acknowledged. In order 
that awork of any description gain sympathy, it 
must in some way personally concern those whose 
interest it is to awaken, for we can feel but little 
interest in that which in no way concerns us; and 
if decorative art is ever to be cherished by the 
people at large, it must draw forth their affections 
by embodying their knowledge. It is impossible 
that ornament do otherwise than engage the 
attention of the people, if it be a setting forth of 
the knowledge of the day of its birth ; for if any 
are unjustly represented, they will not delay in 
expressing their feelings concerning the injury 
done them. What Englishman likes to see his 
countrymen represented on the French stage as 
antiquated individuals robed in blue coats adorned 
with lustrous brass buttons? The feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at this misrepresentation has even 
made Mr. Punch, if not his dog, protest against 
such injustice in his recently issued A/manack. 
If every ornament be a representation of some 
circumstance, or of our knowledge, we may be 
sure of popular interest ; for if one party or theory 
be unjustly dealt by, its advocates would not be 
slow to say so, and if the one side were flattered 
others would find fault. ‘Till ornament does ex- 
press the sentiments of the age in which it is 
created, we can never hope that it will receive 
that constant attention and warm sympathy 
which it must have in order that it take up and 
maintain its just position. 

In every uge in which decorative art has 
flourished, it has embodied and expressed the 
sentiments or faith of the people. The Renais- 
sance ornament was an expression of the Renais- 
sance period; and the Medieval forms, of the 
faith of the Middle Ages. What could more 
fitly set forth the Christian faith than the pelican 
pecking itself till its blood issues forth in order 
to nourish its young? the passion-ilower, the 
cross, trefoil, quatrefoil, and many other forms, 
had each a class signification ; so that the decora- 
tive forms were as mirrors reflecting the faith of 
the beholder, and they are yet as mirrors which 
reflect the same image of faith to us, though at a 
broad angle, as we are far removed by time from 
the period at which the faith of the Middle Ages 
prevailed. The Greek ornament, while without 
symbolic forms, speaks of the refinement which 
was so diligently sought and successfully attained 
by the people of the Classic age; and every form 
in Egyptian decoration had an acknowledged 
significance, which caused it to speak as clearly- 
written characters. Ornamental art, where it 
has flourished, has ever spoken the sentiments, 
knowledge, or faith of the people who have created 
it, and must again do so before it will draw to 
itself that sympathy which is necessary to its due 
advancement. 

This brings us to inquire whether it is pos- 
sible to express our knowledge in decorative 
forms. We argue that it is. Yet an expression 
of religious sentiments in a national system of 
| decoration cannot take place; for, unless there is 
‘unanimity of sentiment, there can be no expres- 
ision of faith, What must find utterance in a 
, national system of ornamentation, is our secular 
i knowledge,—our knowledge of nature, as revealed 
to us through the sciences, and of refinement ; 











and it is the possibility of expressing this know- 
ledge which we shall endeavour briefly to establish. 
Some will object that secular knowledge should 
never be embodied in the decoration of an ecclesi- 
astical edifice, and that we do not admit the 
embodiment of religious sentiments. No one 
will more strongly object to a manifest embodi- 
ment of secular knowledge in the decoration of a 
building intended for the purposes of worship, 
than the writer of this article; yet we cannot ap- 
prove of the appropriating Medieval symbols, for 
the Middle-age faith has passed. We would have 
“ the house of prayer ” adorned with little besides 
the worshippers, as nothing should seduce us from 
worship while in the temple of the Most High; 
still we feel strongly that the Creator is worthy 
of being worshipped in the most exalted edifice 
which human hands can rear; yet, as He com- 
mands that He be worshipped in “spirit and in 
truth,” we would rather, for our own part, not 
expose ourselves to the possibility of being seduced 
from true worship by ornaments such as the soul 
delights in. 

While attempting to illustrate the possibility 
of embodying knowledge in ornamental furms, the 
author of this article must ask every indulgence, 
as he is not professionally engaged as an orna- 
mentist, though at special request he has fur- 
nished many designs to the manufacturers to be 
wrought for the forthcoming Exhibition—perhaps 
as many as any individual; yet, as he has to meet 
the requirements of an active scientific life, it 
cannot beexpected that hepresentthoughtsclothed 
in the best garb of decorative forms. He must 
content himself with giving forth a few ideas 
for others to clothe in the richness of their 
knowledge. 

Ornament, we have seen, has long possessed the 
power of expressing feelings and ideas through 
the aid of forms having acknowledged signiti- 
cance; but, pleasing as this mode of expression 
by the agency of symbols is, yet the power of 
utterance thus afforded is limited. Orange-bios- 
soms may set forth innocence, and call up reminis- 
cences of Hymen’s altar; holly and mistletoe will 
express Christmas and evoke thoughts of merri- 
ment and joy; the violet will typify humility, 
leaf-buds spring; a profusion of flowers, summer ; 
ripe fruits, autumn; and leafless branches, winter. 
Yet the number of such symbols is few ; conse- 
quently, they afford no great meaus of expressing 
thought. 

In order that a symbolic art be powerful in 
utterance, it is necessary that the people have 
cognizance of the purport of the forms used, and 
of the circumstances to which they have refer- 
ence; for, iu the absence of this knowledge, the 
decoration, through not being understood, ceases 
to be impressive. 

Relative tothe desirability of embodying know- 
ledge in ornamental forms, all will be agreed, as 
we have seen, that such is necessary; yet we 
cannot hope that symbolism will again prevail, 
for to it there is the drawback that the signifi- 
cance of the form must be known, in order to an 
understanding of the ornament: hence the 
causing decorative forms to express thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas, without the aid of recognized 
symbuls, becomes of interest. 

The most simple agency by which the thought 
of ascension can be called to mind, is by the 
arrow with its apex uplifted, and of descensiva by 
an arrow inverted (winged arrows will be most 
expressive); but the ideas evoked by such a use 
of this simple form are necessarily indefinite. In 
order that a sense of ascension and descension be 
more perfectly evoked, a more complicated mode 
of expression must be adopted, which shall be an 
embodiment of occurrences or effects associated 
by the mind with these acts. An umbrella, if 
moved through the air with considerable velocity 
in such a manner that the handle follows, will 
have its web pressed closely against the stick ; u 
bird, when in rapid flight, has its feathers pressed 
against the body; a parachute during ascent is 
closed: but should the umbrella be pulled down- 
wards through the air, it will be forced open; « 
bird when descending has its wings uplifted, aud 
the parachute is open; hence these bodies, when 
in these particular conditions, will tend to induce 
the mind to originate to itself the thought of 
ascension and descensiou. As an illustration of 
what is necessary, in order to the awaking the 
thought of ascension and deacension, we give the 
annexed illustrations, which are of a simple 
character. 

Our next figure is that of a “ Hobgoblin,” 
which is said to be a creature with eyes as large 
as tea-saucers, resident in Padfoot-lane. It will 
be found that we associate with our conception of 
evening the existence of creatures with luminous 
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SUGGESTIVE DECORATION. 












or terrific eyes ; and insects generally impress by | yet we hope that they will manifest the possibility | itself, divided by a shaft of Bath stone in its 
their eyes and wings ; for although perfectly fami- | of ideas being expressed by conventional forms 
liar with the organs of vision in these creatures, | without the aid of symbols. 


we are frequently altogether ignorant of the cha. 


racter of the mouth ; and hobgoblins are associated | 


with evening, hence it is necessary to link them 
with our conception of this portion of the day, 
and to make them terrific through the magnitude 
of the eyes. 


C. Dresser, Pu. D. 





CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS, 
GARDEN-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Tuts church, situate, in the poor district of St. 


In order to the delineation of “subjects” in | Mary, Tothill-fields, and built at the cost of the 
decorative forms, or, rather, the production of | daughters of the late Bishop (Monk) of Gloucester, 


ornamental compositions such as induce the | 


mind to create to itself given thoughts, and 
call up the desired associations, it is necessary 


has justly obtained for its architect, Mr. Street, a 
considerable amount of praise. In our last volume 
we gave a view of the exterior, the plan, and 


that an accurate knowledge of what has to be | some particulars.* We now add a view of the in- 


discovered, which is difficult when a fiat-tint is 
used ; and the changes which colours undergo as 
twilight advances must be carefully observed :— 
blue becomes lighter, even considerably so; red 
darkens, and during the period of the later dusk 
is dark maroon, Yellow is, of all colours, the most 
stationary under these circumstances. Not only 


must these things be noted in respect to colour, | 


but the integral parts which go to make up our 
conception of evening must be ascertained and 
made use of. Mushrooms, owls, stars, the moon, 
and large-eyed monsters, all combine to produce 
the sense of evening ; hence their presence, or the 


presence of conventional forms which suggest | 


accomplished be obtained. If evening has to be | terior, looking east. 
induced, the colour of the evening sky must be | 


bricks, stone, and marble. The apse has windows of 


The materials used are mainly red and black 


three lights, with a rose-window in the head, filled 
with stained glass, representing typesand anti-ty pes 
of Christ. Between these descend the groining ribs, 
to rest upon banded shafts of polished marble. 
The reredos below the line of lights is of white 


stone, inlaid (with a black composition) with 


figures of holy women, commencing on the left 
with Mary the mother of James, then Mary Mag- 
dalen, St. Elizabeth and the Virgin Mary; then, 
on the other side of the reredos proper, come the 
wife of Manoah, Hannah, Ruth and Sarah. Bands 
of red and yellow tiles are inserted between these 
figures, which are represented in niches, dividing 


them, is desirable, if the intention be that of im- | them into twos. Immediately over the altar is a 
pressing the mind with the thought of departing | crossof vari-coloured Irish marbles, set with studs of 


day. 
We instance these few examples, in order to 
show the possibility of setting forth thoughts and 


Derbyshire spar. Within the apse come the tran- 


sept aisles ; in that on the left is the organ. Two 


drop arches, on broad shafts of polished granite, 


occurrences in conventional forms. We might | with carved caps, and resting on tall plinths (the 
select many others from our sketch-books, but | height of the choir seats), divide these transept 


space will not permit us so to do. In all cases our 


illustrations suffer much from the want of colour, | 
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aisles from the choir. Each transept aisle is, in 
* See vol. xix. p. 410. 





| centre, whence spring arches to the side piers of 
| the choir. The two shafts which are on each side of 
| the nave are of polished red granite, with bands of 
Bath stone midway of their heights; the caps are 
carved, illustrative of the Parables and Miracles. 

The fresco over the chancei arch, painted by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, represents a sitting figure of 
Our Lord in the centre, with groups of angels on 
each side, and the four Evangelists below. _The 
pulpit is of stone and marble, and is very richly 
sculptured. Beneath are sitting figures of the 
four Evangelists and of the four doctors of the 
Western Church—St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Jerome. The chancel is groined 
in brick, with stone ribs. The screens and gates 
round the chancel are of wrought iron and orna- 
mental brasswork. The pavement of the body of 
the church is formed of Maw’s tiles, and that of 
the chancel has marble inserted. The steps lead- 
ing to the chancel and altar are of black Isle of 
Man limestone. The painting of the arched roof 
of the nave is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
subject is the tree or generation of Jesse. The 
same artists also executed the stained glass. 

Messrs. Myers, as we have before said, were the 
contractors. The pulpit was carved by Mr. 
Farmer ; the capitals, and the rest of the carving, 
were by Mr, W. Pearce. The organ was built by 
Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester. ‘The iron screens 
and gates were by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead. 
The warming apparatus was by Mr. Haden, of 
Trowbridge. The moulded bricks were made by 
Mr. Brown, of Surbiton ; the altar-p!ate by Messrs. 
Hunt & Roskill; and the seats by Wyatt, of 
Oxford. 

The total cost, including fittings and decora- 
tion of every kind (all of which were executed 
from the architect’s designs), has been something 
under 9,000/, 
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TYPHUS AND TYPHOID FEVERS AND 
DIPHTHERIA. 


DANGER OF STAGNANT POOLS IN RUBAL DISTRICTS. 


Many of the ponds situate near farm-houses, 
and in the centre of villages, often a source of 
sickness and death, might be done away with, and 
no inconvenience ensue. In situations where there 
is no regular supply of water laid on, it may be 
said they are needed for the watering of cattle, 
and for other purposes; but, even in these places, 
jin a majority of cases, troughs, communicating 
with the water sources which supply the ponds, 
would answer all the purposes required. Besides 
the damage to health, which is caused by these 
accumulations of staguant water, they are but too 
likely to be hurtful to the horses and cows 
themselves, who drink it. In many of the plea- 
sant villages which skirt the metropolis, the 
horse-ponds remain, some of them in a shocking 
condition: these might be with great advantage 
filled ; horse-troughs properly placed and supplied ; 
and the site of the ponds planted and converted 
into village-greens. Although the pool at High- 
gate is not so dirty as others, it may be taken 
as an example of an old fashion, of unsanitary 
nature, being allowed to exist after the need for 
it has ceased. 

During the months of January and February 
of the present year, diphtheria and typhus fever 
have been more than usually fatal; and, in 
most of the cases which have been carefully 
examined, the occurrence of these deadly phases 
of disease is clearly to be traced to sanitary 
neglect, even in districts otherwise naturally 
healthful. A remarkable instance is reported by 
the registrar-general. In one week four deaths 
from malignant diphtheria occurred in the sub- 
district of Lewisham, of which three were in 
one family, an innkeeper’s, at a place called 
Southend. The local registrar adds, that five 
deaths have occurred in the same family within a 
fortnight ; and the mother who hed suffered such 
a severe loss informed the registrar that, about 
two months ago, a part of a large pond, near the 
house, had been emptied; and that, when the 
same pond was cleansed about two years ago, 
typhus raged to a frightful extent in South- 
end; a hamlet containing 300 persons; and as 
many as forty in that small population had 
been affected by it. The condition of this pond 
should be looked after; for perhaps it may be found 
that sewage, or other dangerous matter, passes 
into it. 

A proper consideration of collections of stag- 
nant water is worth the most careful notice of the 
parish and other officers whose duty it is to watch 
over the public health, not only in the suburbs of 
the metropolis but throughout the rural districts. 
Often ponds are formed in disused gravel and 
clay pits, and are left open from sheer careless- 
ness; although, by alittle contrivance, the rubbish 
necessarily taken from one part might be as well 
shot into such spots as elsewhere. 

Next to sanitary precautions, the hospitals for 
the treatment of fever may be considercd a chief 
meaus of rendering less fatal the attacks, and 
preventing the spread, of the pestilence. Amongst 
the most valuable of these is the London Fever 
Hospital, which has fur some time past been 
crowded with patients; and it is with regret that 
we learn that part of the medical staff’ and some 
of the nurses have been stricken. An institution 
such as this ought to be most liberally supported ; 
but it seems that, owing to the narrow supply of 
funds, it has been necessary to tax the energies 
of the limited number who devote themselves to 
the duties of this hospital beyond their power ; 
and to this may chiefly be attributed the illness of 
the medical attendants and the nurses. We trust 
that exertions will be made which will prevent 
je unsatisfactory state of things from being con- 
inued, 

Some remarks were made by Dr. Lankester on 
the causation of typhoid fever, at a recent meeting 
of the Association of Metropolitan Medical Officers 
of Health, to which we may briefly refer. 

When typhoid fever, he remarked, once esta- 
blished itself in the community, the highest in 
the land could not be shielded from its deadly 
influence. If neglected amongst the poor, it failed 
not to attack the rich. He then gave a sketch of 
the history of continued fever, and the gradual 
recognition of the fact that typhoid was a distinct 
ever, originating in different causes from those of 
other continued fevers. Although this fact was now 
very generally recognized amongst persons capable 
of understanding the philosophical principles of 
causation; yet there was a difference of opinion, 
amongst those who had studied the subject most 
attentively, as to the nature of the cause. Dr. 











Murchison had very properly called attention to 
the almost constant relation between typhoid fever 
and foul sewers and drains, and hence had called 
it pythogenic fever. It had hence been inferred 
that animal and vegetable refuse, more especially 
night-soil, had the power of generating an organic 
poison, which, entering the blood, produced typhoid 
fever. On the other hand, Dr. William Budd, of 
Bristol, after a very attentive study of several 
outbreaks of typhoid fever, had come to the con- 
clusion that the discharges from the bowels, and 
the discharges from the bowels alone, were the 
exciting causes of typhoid fever. Taking it for 
granted that the origin of smallpox was specifi- 
cally the same under all circumstances, he main- 
tained the same to be true of typhoid fever. 

Dr. Lankester appears to adopt the idea re- 
ferred to, but of which Dr. Budd was by no 
means the originator. It does appear to be in- 
conceivable, however, why typhoid fever, if it 
once originated, should now be always coimmuni- 
cated by discharges from the bowels of patients 
previously affected with typhoid fever, and never 
originate anew, as it once must have done. That 
bowel discharges of human beings are capa- 
ble of producing such fever, we could readily 
admit; and, indeed, this is just equivalent 
to saying that cesspools, and bad drainage, 
&e., are its cause; but we do not understand 
this merely to be Dr. Budd and Dr. Lankester’s 
theory. On either view, however, the removal of 
cesspools and the improvement of drainage are 
essential to prevention of such fevers. 

In examining the theory of the spontaneous 
origin of typhoid fever, Dr. Lankester drew 
attention to the fact that many fevers were of 
malarious origin; and that animal and vegetable 
substances in a state of decomposition bad the 
power of engendering disease. He pointed out 
the connexion between putrid states of the air and 
pyxmia, erysipelas, and puerperal fever. He 
thought there was not sufficient evidence to 
show that any of these causes could produce a 
disease which could afterwards be maintained bya 
poison generated in the body alone. This was 
the point involved in the question of the causation 
of typhoid fever. He then invited attention to 
the question of the predisposition of the indivi- 
dual to take the poison of typhoid fever. He 
thought the evidence very conclusive that expo- 
sure to emanations from decaying night-soil, and 
the contents of drains aud cesspools, did produce 
a state of the system favourable to the develop- 
ment of typhoid fever, when its poison got access 
to such persons, 





In conclusion, he stated that, whatever might 
be the view theoretically adopted by medical | 
officers of health, in their action they should em- | 
ploy preventive agencies which would cover the 
issues of both theories. The excretions from the | 
bowels of typhoid fever patients should be imme- | 
diately subjected to such disinfecting agents as 
chlorinated lime and permanganate of coda or | 
potash; and all animal refuse, especially night- | 
soil, should be either removed from human habi- ! 
tations, or reduced to a condition, by charcoal, ' 
mould, or other agents, in which those changes 
cannot go on which give rise to disease. 

In regard to typhus fever, there is one remark 
we would wish to impress upon our readers before | 
concluding this article. It is well known that, 
overcrowding is a leading cause of the occurrence 
of typhus and other fevers. Now, it is chiefly 
amongst the poor that overcrowding, in all its 
horrors, usually occurs ; bu the influence of over- 
crowding, inthe production of typhus, just means | 
that too many human beings, breathing in too 
small a space, or in too close an apartment, fail to 
breathe a sufficiency of fresh air to sustain 
a healthful vitality in their blood. The re-, 
breathing of already breathed air—whether from 
one’s own lungs or those of his fellows—is not 
only disgusting in idea, but positively evil in its 
effects ; while the mere want of pure air is. 
only negatively, however powerfully, so. It re- | 
quires little consideration to perceive, then, that 
it is not in the haunts of poverty alone that the 
way for typhus fever is prepared. Wherever 
human beings reside, and above all, wherever 
they sleep, in close apartments, however “snug 
and comfortable,” — or rather, especially where | 
there is such snugness,—there virtually exist | 
overcrowding and all its malign influences; | 
even though the apartment be only occupied ; 
by one or two persons. Wherever human 
beings congregate in crowded assemblies, however ; 
splendid ; or in crowded ball-rooms and theatres, | 
however gay and delightful for the time being ; if 
these places of assembly be not thoroughly well 
ventilated; there, every one breathes the offensive 
vapours thrown off the lungs of others as well as 








his own ; and there the nidus of typhus is being 
prepared and its seeds sown;—in predisposition, at 
least, to be seized by it on the first opportunity. 
Draughts are to be avoided certainly; but so is 
foul air; and foul air may pervade the finest and 
otherwise the most cleanly of dwellings, and pro- 
duce all the dangers and evils of the most squalid 
overcrowding in the closest and vilest of slums 
throughout a city. This is a question, therefore, 
which quite as deeply affects the west end, as the 
east of the metropolis; and perhaps the only 
counteractive advantage on the one hand is the 
abundance of the good things of life which sustain 
the system, while poverty and starvation consti- 
tute additional predisposing causes of typhus on 
the other. The richest provender, however, will 
never compensate in this case for want of per- 
petual fresh air; and especially during sleep; for by 
day doors will open and rushes of air will come 
in, even though excluded with the greatest and 
most foolish care. Food of too rich a character 
brings with it other evils which sadly diminish 
its advantages; but of these it is not our purpose 
at present to treat. 





SUGGESTED SITE FOR THE PRINCE 
CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


Tue suggestion made in our last, by “One of 
the Mansion House Committee” (we may as well 
say at once Mr. Charles Hill, F.S.A.), to place the 
proposed memorial on the site of the Round Pond, 
Kensington Gardens, the centre of a noble amphi- 
theatre, led up to by numerous splendid avenues, 
is finding favour with those who- have power. A 
writer, signing himself “ Archimedes,” has appro- 
priated the idea, and imposed it as his own on our 
usually wide-awake and all-informed contempo- 
rary the Times; who has given it the honours of 
large type and prominence, 





PROPOSED ALBERT MEMORIALS, 


The National Memorial.—The sum now sub- 
scribed emounts to about 40,000/. Subscriptions 
have come in but slowly since the appointment 
of the Queen’s Committee. A much larger sum 
than what has been yet collected will be required 
to obtain and erect a monolith‘e obelisk of such a 
size and with such sculptured accompaniments as 
could alone excuse the adoption of that form. 
Several propositions have reached us as to the 
shape the national memorial shou!d take; bat 
this having been settled by the letter from her 
Majesty, it is unnecessary to discuss it. One 
writer suggests a pyramid of granite, like that of 
Caius Cestus at Rome. “ Appropriate sculpture 
and statuary could be placed at the angles: the 
adjacent ground might be laid outin broad walks, 
with avenues of trees or shrubs, adorned with seats 
of a fitting form, and protected by a bronze rail- 
ing. The blocks of granite for construction should 
be of the largest dimensions compatible with 
transport; the colour grey in preference to red ; 
or a judicious mixture of both might be allow- 
able. The largest of obelisks would not present 
so imposing a mass as a pyramid; nor would the 
expense and labour of one be greater than the 
other.” 

Fiymouth.—At a public meeting held here, it 
has been resolved to erect a new Museum in con- 
nexion with the local Athenax um, and dedicate it 
to the memory of the Prince. A committee has 
accordiugly been appointed, and other arrange- 
ments made with that view. 

Bath.—The committee of the Bath United 
Hospital have subscribed upwards of 600/. to- 
wards the fund for the erection of an additional 
wing to the hospital, as a permanent memorial to 
Prince Albert, aud more than 1,000/. has been 
collected towards the object. 

Bridgwater.— The inhabitants of this town 
have resolved on erecting a town-hall and lecture- 
rooms, as a local memorial of the Prince, with a 
suitable inscription in front of the building. The 
cost will be about 2,0002. 

Yeovil.—Upwards of 2751. of the 300J. called 
for to carry out the local memorial. here have 
already been obtained. 

Maidstone.— At a public meeting in Maidstone 
it has been resclved, in the midst of some dif- 
ference of opinion as to a local memorial, to aid 
the central monument; and subscription lists 
have been opened to carry out this object. 

Jedburgh.—An active canvass is going on here, 
as elsewhere in Scotland, in aid of the Scottish 
National Memorial. 

Dublin.—The Lord Mayor of Dublia wrote a 
letter to Major-General Grey, with a view to ob- 
tain her Majesty’s sanction to a suggestion 
which has met with much approval among the 
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citizens, that a statue of the Prince Consort should 
be erected in the Irish capital. In reply, General 
Grey, on the part of her Majesty, expresses the 
gratification which the proposal has given her 
Majesty, who assures them of her heartfelt con- 
currence in it, and of her best wishes for its 
successful accomplishment. 

Belfast.—A local memorial has been resolved 
upon here, and a committee has been nominated 
to receive subscriptions and make all the necessary 
arrangements. It is contemplated, according to 
the local Newsletter, that the memorial in Belfast 
shall take the form of a tower or pillar of lofty 
proportions ; and Dr. Cook suggests that it should 
be erected on the most prominent position in the 
neighbourhood of the town—the Cave Hill. 





COMPETITION. 


THE committee for the erection of the proposed 
new Congregational Chapel and Schools, at Ply- 
mouth, have selected the design marked “ Utile 
Dulci,” submitted by Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of 
Burnley, under whose superintendence the works 
are to be carried out forthwith. The second pre- 
mium has been awarded to Mr. Tarring, of 
London. Thirty-six designs were sent in. 





MACHINE-MADE BRICKS. 

Tue brick-making machines of Messrs. Henry 
Clayton & Co., to which we have before now 
pointed attention, are getting into very general 
use. 
We have received the following report of the 
testing of some hand-made and machine-made 
bricks, by hydraulic pressure, recently conducted 
at the request of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—with Messrs. Burton & Co.’s press. 

All the bricks were bedded upon a thickness of 
felt and laid upon an iron “ faced plate.” 





Pressure! Pressure 











te) 0 
Crack. | Crush. 
Tons. | Tons. 
Good London “Grey Stocks’’........ | 12°00 | 14°00 
The best “‘ Paviours’’ that could be had; 14°00 | 23°00 
Red bricks, not fully burned.......... | 13°75 | 25°05 
Red bricks, ordinary quality .......... | 13:00 | 26°25 
Three white bricks, made by Clayton & | 
Co.’s patent machinery, at Messrs. | 
Brassey & Co.’s Works .........-+. 17°05 41°05 
Second test—Four white bricks of the 
same quality, made by Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Co.’s patent machinery ...... 16°25 41°00 





Norte.—It is observable that with the machine-made 
bricks, after the first cracking, a greater weight was re- 
quired to crush them than with hand-moulded bricks, 





TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Mr. Cyrus FIELD is now in England, accord- 
ing to the Star; bearing a dispatch from 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams on the important 
subject of an Atlantic telegraph. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Government is prepared, it is said, to 
ask Congress to guarantee 2 per cent. upon a 
capital of 6,000,0002. or 7,000,0007. for twenty or 
twenty-five years, if England will do the same. A 
correspondent of the Morning Post describes a 
new system of telegraphy ; suitable, as he urges, 
for an Atlantic telegraph ; inasmuch as it provides 
relays of power, under water, from space to space, 
by means of a slow but continuous decomposition 
of moisture; so that the cable becomes statically 
charged, and is always so charged, and at any 
time capable of deflecting the needle in an instant. 
He calls it a “drinking cable.” Retardation, 
which has hitherto been the chief obstacle in the 
way of long lines would thus be obviated. Mcan- 
time, it has been stated by Messrs. Glass, Elliott, 
& Co., the telegraphic contractors, that, with two 
trifling exceptions, which can be immediately re- 
paired, every cable made and laid by them, amount- 
ing to 3,577 miles in all, containing 5,918 miles of 
insulated wire, is at the present moment in per- 
fect working order. The question of a telegraph 
across the Atlantic seems to be now therefore ripe 
for solution; and we hope the means for its realiza- 
tion will be forthcoming without delay. Direct 
telegraphic communication now exists between 
London and Constantinople; between which places 
signals have been sent, and counter-signals given, 
in a single minute, and messages interchanged 
with great facility and certainty.——The British 
Telegraph Company have commenced erecting 
poles at Swansea, under their Act of Parliament, 
in order to connect that town with the rest of 
their system throughout the United Kingdom. 
This system now comprises upwards of 400 stations, 
aud forms a distinct link between this country and 
the whole of the north and south of Europe. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Windsor.—The plans for the new almshouses 
(an amalgamation of the various charities of that 
character) have been furnished by Messrs. Edging- 
ton & Tait, of Windsor; and certain building 
firms of the town and district have been invited 
to estimate for their erection. The old almshouses 
in Sheet-street, according to the local xpress, will 
be purchased by the War Office; but those in 
Park-street, Sun-passage, and Peascod-street, will 
be submitted to public competition. 

Colchester.—The committee for forming the 
new market, having advertised for tenders for 
draining the ground, constructing oak pens for 
sheep and pigs, and stands for fat oxen; paving 
the pens with hard bricks, and the roadways with 
Kentish rag, and gravelling the remainder of the 
surface; according to plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. James Cooke, civil engineer; received 
ten tenders, the lowest of which (1,149/.), by 
Mr. Hum, of this town, builder, has been accepted. 
The tenders were as follows :— 


2. Sawyer (LOGON): .csiccicccecincc £1,953 0 0 
2. Parker (Colchester) ............ 1,800 0 0 
3. Rayner & Runnacles (Halstead) 1,521 10 0 
A. BERK TOCICOBERE)  o:a:0:6:0:0:9'0:8:0.08:00 1,513 0 0 
5. Hawkins (Monks Eleigh) ...... 1,444 0 0 
6. Lee & Baker (Colchester) ...... 1,406 10 0 
7. Dobson (Colchester) .........000 1,357 16 0 
8. Orrin (Colchester) ..........000 1,348 10 0 
9. Strickson (Hinxton, Cambs) .... 1,150 0 0 
10. Hum (Colchester) ........cccece 1,140 0 0 


Tke surveyor’s estimate was a little over 1,200/. 
The work will be commenced almost immediately. 
The levelling of the ground is now nearly com- 
pleted. 

Bellingham.—A new Town Hall has been inau- 
gurated at Bellingham, amid the rejoicings of the 
inhabitants of that district of North Tyne. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


East Donyland (near Colchester).—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new parochial school has been laid 
in this village. The school was designed, and will 
be built, by Mr. Grimes, of Colchester. It will 
consist of a school-room 40 feet by 18 feet, and a 
class-room 10 feet by 13 feet, with a gallery: 
they will be paved with wood blocks; and the 
roof will be open, with cross ties. The exterior 
design is Gothic; the principal material being 
red brick, with stone weatherings; and the mul- 
lions of the windows will be of white squint bricks 
(in lieu of stone) grooved to receive rough plate- 
glass in large squares. The cost of the building 
is estimated at about 450/. 

Yeovil.—The foundation-stone of infant and 
Sunday new schools has been laid at Yeovil. The 
site chosen for the building is in South-street, 
distant about 200 yards from the Trinity Church. 
The edifice was designed by Mr. C. Benson, and 
will be built in the Early English style—corre- 
sponding with the architecture of Trinity Church. 
It will consist of a school-room, 76 feet by 30 feet, 
which will be capable of accommodating 300 
infant week-day scholars; a class-room 18 feet by 
13 feet; a cloak-room, lobby, &c. Under the 
school-room there is to be a play-ground built, for 
the children in wet weather, and there will be a 
large yard behind. A dwelling-house for the 
mistress of the school is likewise to be built; and 
altogether the erection will cost 1,4002. Mr. 
Chant is the builder. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dun’s Tew (near Banbury).—The parish church 
of Duan’s Tew has been opened for Divine service. 
The expenses of the repairs and renovations, which 
are not far short of 2,0U0/., have been borne by Sir 
H. W. Dashwood. The farmers, however, con- 
veyed the stones and other materials. The church 
is in the early English style of architecture, and 
nearly the whole ot the body and chancel have been 
rebuilt. The arcade has been restored, retaining 
the old pillars, and a portion of the old screen 
separating the chancel from the chantry has also 
been retained. The roof and seats are new, the 
latter open and in keeping with the remainder of 
the edifice. The singing gallery, formerly over 
the west entrance, has been pulled down, and a 
space of about 5 feet additional has been obtained 
in width at the north side of the church. The 
pulpit, altar -rails, and cloth and other fittings, 
are new, including the cover of the font. An old 
piscina at the east end, formerly embedded in the 
wall, has been brought out. Two of the windows 
are entirely new, and others have been restored, 
Messrs. Peyton and Bell supplying the stained 
glass part of them. At the entrance of the chan- 
cel are on either side busts of her Majesty and the 





Bishop. The heating apparatus was manufac- 


ree oa) 


tured by Haden, of Trowbridge. The church wil] 
now accommodate 328 persons, including the 
school children. Mr. Scott, of London, was the 
architect employed. 

Winchester.—Workmen have been employed, 
under the direction of Mr. John Colson, the arch. 
tect to the dean and chapter, in excavating the 
ground at the west end of the cathedral, with a 
view of ascertaining how far the ground may be 
lowered without interfering with the remains of 
the ancient building. During the excavations the 
workmen have discovered foundations of enormous 
thickness, indicating that either the Saxons or 
Normans have extended another bay westward, 
or that there were once two large towers at the 
end of this building. It is said to be the intention 
of the dean and chapter to form a carriage wa: 
from Market-street to the western entrance of the 
cathedral, and to protect the three porches with 
an ornamental iron railing on two steps, running 
the whole width of the west front: the passage at 
the south-west angle is also to be widened, and 
the modern walls removed so as to expose the 
massive ruins in the adjoining garden. 

Collingbourne Kingston (Wilts).—On the 18th 
ult. the parish church here was reopened, after 
having been closed for seven months in order to 
undergo a much-needed renovation. A sum (in- 
cluding the value of old material, estimated at 
200/.) considerably exceeding 1,500/. has been 
expended on the restoration. Mr. John Colson 
was the architect employed. The Norman arcade, 
of the eleventh century, by the removal of the 
high and irregular pews by which it was sur. 
rounded, has been brought out, and the thick 
stone pillars have been restored. The chancel 
arch has assumed its former proportions, and 
light Purbeck marble shafts, supporting foliated 
capitals, introduced by the vicar at the suggestion 
of Mr. Colson, have been added. An unsightly 
gallery, obtruding on the arches of the arcade, 
has been removed; and the belfry floor has been 
converted into a baptistry, the Marquis of Ailesbury 
having given 100/. for this purpose. A ringing. 
loft has been constructed above the western win- 
dow and tower arch, to which there is access by 
a door cut through the tower wall, from the out- 
side. There is a new font anda carved screen, 
worked from the drawings of Mr. Colson, and both 
bearing appropriate Scriptural inscriptions. The 
chancel, which is in the hands of appropriators, 
unfortunately has not participated in the restora- 
tion. 

Blockley (Worcestershire).—The stone-moulded 
arches in the parish church have been freed from 
colour aud whitewash, 

Cheltenham.—The church lately erected in the 
new suburb of St. Mark’s, Cheltenham, has been 
consecrated. It is designed to accommodate 517 
persons, 267 free. It is inthe pointed style of the 
fourteenth century, and consists of a chancel, 
nave, and tower; though the latter, owing to a 
want of funds, has not yet been erected. The 
chancel is 33 feet by 20 feet; the nave 74 feet by 
44 feet, and 48 feet in height. The roofs are open, 
and the timbers stained. ‘The seats are open, unl- 
form, and lightly varnished. The architect was 
Mr. J. Middleton, who has given his services 
gratuitously. 

Chester.—The raising of the tower of St. M ary’s 
Church is now finished, as far as the masoury 
work is concerned. Mr. James Harrison was the 
architect, aud Mr. Hitchen the contractor. The 
total expenditure on the improvements and resto- 
rations will exceed 1,6002. 











STAINED GLASS. 


Welsh Newton and Dixton Churches, near Mon- 
mouth,— A stained-glass window hasjust been placed 
in the east end of the parish church of Welsh New- 
ton. It was presented by Mrs. Catherine Marriott, 
of the Callow Hill, and consists of two lights, witha 
large circle in the head. In the lower lights 1s 
represented the baptism of our Lord by water, 
together with that other “ baptism” that He had 
“to be baptized with,”—the agony in the garden, 
&c. In the circle is a representation of the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, as the 
type of baptism. The window was executed by 
Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, Fleet-street, from 
cartoons by Mr. Richard Holmes, from the design 
of Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, the diocesan archi- 
tects for Llandaff. ——A stained-glass window, 0 
two lights and quatrefoil above, was also lately 
placed in the parish church of Dixton, near Mon- 
mouth, at the cost of Mr. J. E. Powles, of Mon- 
mouth, from the designs and cartoons of the same 
architects, executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, 
The subjects represented were the miracles © 
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daughter of Jairus; and in the quatrefoil a jew- 
elled cross, surrounded by the passion-flower, on a 
jsaille ground, 

Lilleshall Church (Newport, Wales).—A win- 
dow of stained glass, designed and executed by 
Mr. O’Connor, of London, has just been placed in 
the parish church of Lilleshall, near Newport, by 
the vicar and other inhabitants, in memory of the 
late Duke of Sutherlacd. The window itself is 
an Early Decorated one, with two lights, belong- 
ing to the north aisle of the church, built about 
A.D. 1320, and restored in 1856, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Norton, the architect. There are six 
subjects, represented in six medallions,—three in 
each light. They are intended as illustrations of 
six out of the seven Beatitudes recorded in the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, v. 3-8, and have 
reference to our Lord’s life on earth, or to His 
teaching by parables. Thus the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican illustrates the Poor in 
Spirit; the parable of the Good Samaritan—the 
Blessedness of the Merciful; our Lord washing 
His disciples’ feet-—the Blessedness of the Meek ; 
the child placed by our Lord in the midst of His 
disciples —the Blessedness of the Pure in Heart. 
The two upper medallions represent—the one 
Martha and Mary at the tomb of Lazarus, illus- 
trating the passage, “ Blessed are they that 
mourn ;” and the other, our Lord talking to the 
woman of Samaria of the living water, which He 
was come to give to those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Another memorial to the 
late Duke of Sutherland, in St. George’s (a dis- 
trict partly taken out of the parish of Lilleshall), 
is also hastening towards completion,—the memo- 
rial church designed by Mr. Street, architect. 








THE EXHIBITION ROAD ACROSS HYDE 
PARK. 


Mr. CowPer, last week, submitted in committee 
an estimate, amounting to 2,000/., for a temporary 
road in Hyde Park. The proposed line of road 
would enter Hyde Park at Bayswater, through 
the Victoria Gate, and make use of the existing 
carriage-road until it approached the bridge over 
the Serpentine. Then carriages would be enabled 
to proceed over that portion of the bridge which 
was at present exclusively confined to the use of 
riders, and along the south side until they reached 
Rotten-row. There they would take less than 
one-half the road, passing to the west down 
Queen’s-gate. There they would leave the park, 
and proceed to the Exhibition building down 
Prince Albert’s-road. The road would be 35 feet 
wide, excepting at the bridge, where 30 feet might 
be sufficient. They would take 30 feet for the 
carriages, and 17 feet would be left for the foot- 
passengers. The whole distance was more than 
half a mile,—about 1,100 yards, with a width of 
35 feet ; and the cost, at 3s. 3d. per square yard, 
would make the sum of 2,000/. It was proposed 
that the road should be open to all carriages em- 
ployed to convey passengers to the Exhibition. 
They proposed that hack cabs and omnibuses 
should have free use of this road. It would not 
be open to carts or waggons, but it would be open 
to any human beings proceeding in vehicles to the 
Exhibition, The riders on Rotten-row would not 
suffer much inconvenience from the proposed road. 
After some discussion, the vote was agreed to by a 
majority of 78 to 28. 








THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Sir,—A subject which for a very long period has been 
agitating many minds is the present constitution of the 
Royal Engineer Department; and, although you observed, 
in noticing some pamphlets lately published, ‘‘ into the 
merits of the subject we need not at present re-enter,” 
I trust yon will afford me space for the following view 
of the matter, which has been almost lost sight of in 
‘the incompetency of the military officers,” and “the 
injnstice to the civil officers ” of that department. 

_ The country pays for each engineer officer up to the 
time of leaving Chatham, when merging from youth to 
manhood, not lessthan from 400/. to 4502. 

Admitting, as was stated by ‘“ Not a Sapper,” in the 
Army and Navy Gazette of 22nd ultimo, that officers of 
engineers are ‘‘the élite of the educated youth of Eng- 
land; assuming also that they have genius and abilities 
above other men; three years is the shortest period in 
which one can acquaint himself, in even a superficial 
manner, with the professions of architect, surveyor, and 
civil engineer; as, up to this time, he has had but “ less 
than a mouth for a course in practical architecture,” in- 
Cuding surveying and civil engineering. During these 
three years he will have received in pay and allowances 
not less than 6v9/.; which, added to the 400/. or 450/. 
before al'uded to, gives us 1,00¢/ as the cost of one; and, 
taking the present number of officers at 332, we find that 
they have cost the country, at alow computation, 382,000/. 
Let us now sce what is given in return. 

If barracks are required fit to be seen and occupied, 
designs are procured from Mr. Morgan (for Chelsea), Mr, 
Salvin (for Dover), and Messrs. Wyatt (for Nottingham). 
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If a church is to be built at Aldershott, Mr. Hardwick is 
selected to design and carry out the same. 

lf a system of water-supply or drainage for a camp be 
required, Messrs. Simpson and Bazalgette are intrusted 
therewith. 

If an innovation on the old and absolute theory of 
fortifications be suggested, who makes the suggestion? 
or if any criticisms on our land fortifications remain un- 
answered, whose are they: Mr. Fergusson, the archi- 
tect, can tell us. 

And at last, for fear of asking too many such questions, 
when a monumental arch is to be erected in memory of 
officers and men of the corps of Royal Engineers who fell 
in the Crimea, who furnishes the design and carries it 
into execution? Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

With such instances of what the corps’ officers can or 
cannot do, I come to the conclusion that we pay them, 
and get little or nothing in return ; and I ask myself if it 
be not possible for the Secretary of State for War to obtain 
real architects and rsal engineers without paying for their 
education? whether admission into the Royal Engineers 
(if the officers are to be continued in civil appointments 
as at present) should not be by public competition open to 
the whole country, with the candidates educated at their 
own or their friends’ expense? If so, then I call on every 
professional man in the country to make a stir, and con- 
tribute his share of exertions towards rooting out what is 
now a scanda! and abomination in the land, and concern- 
ing which the worst has not yet been said. 

MINUTE GUN. 








Pooks Receihed, 


A Manual of Civil Engineering. By Wit11AM 
JOHN Macquorn Rankine, C.E, LL.D. &e. 
Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 1862. 


As if answering some who have asked where are 
the confines of civil engineering, Professor Ran- 
kine says,— With the exception of harbours, 
most great engineering works are long lines of 
communication, such as railways, roads, and 
canals ;” nevertheless, in his manual he includes 
the science of hydrostatics, of hydraulics; ob- 
servations upon the direction, velocity, and height 
of waves; inquiries upon the influence of soil 
and climate upon the growth of trees; notes 
upon the structural character and chemical con- 
stituents of stone; processes of preserving stone ; 
notes on diving-apparatus, on masonry, artificial 
stones, cementing materials, brickwork, and earth- 
work; on carpentry; on metallic structures ; 
modes of reducing drawings by photography, by 
pantographs, by eidographs; modes of engraving 
and lithographing; modes of supplying towns 
with water, of laying down sewerage; of per- 
fecting drainage, fencing, paving; processes of 
reclaiming land; methods of constructing coast 
defences, deep-water basins, scouring-basins and 
docks, piers, quays, lighthuuses, breakwaters, re- 
servoirs, wells, pumping-works, canal-aqueducts, 
canal-locks, canalized rivers; notes on astrono- 
mical refraction; methods of forming underground 
and submerged structures—shafts or pits, drifts, 
mines, or headings, tunnels in dry fissured rock, 
tunnels in soft materials, tunnels in mud, tun- 
nel fronts; foundations on iron platforms, on 
short piles, on bearing screw and sheet piles; 
methods of excavating under water, of dredging 
and blasting ;—notes upon lead, zinc, tin, alloys 
of tin, copper, bronze, brass, gold, auriferous 
steel; on the strength, resilience, rigidity, elas- 
ticity, compressibility of various materials. On 
all these subjects the best authorities have been 
consulted with due acknowledgments, and, where 
permitting of it, mention is made of the most re- 
cent inventions and discoveries. 

The best, or the worst, of such a compact com- 
pression of the science of engineering as this is, 
seems to be that it tends to the easy acquisition of 
a great deal of showy information which might 
pass current for better-grounded study. Thus the 
perusal or consultation of this Manual of Engi- 
neering would answer all the purposes of “cram- 
ming,” previous to an examination: that is to 
say, a great deal might be learned from it with 
very little effort. This comprehensiveness, a gain 
in some respects, is a drawback in others; for 
a student who has mastered the Alpha of Engi- 
neering Geodesy, and is wading towards Omega, 
through calculations of strain, stress, and strength, 
would weary of the printed companionship of 
early acquired facts,—cut and dried, and packed 
away in the smallest possible space though they 
be. How far round the cycle of study herein 
condensed would a man care to carry tht infor- 
mation, that “whea a tracing has been made on 
thin paper, other copies can be made on thick 
paper, by rubbing the lower side of the tracing 
with black lead, or putting a sheet of black- 
leaded paper below it, laying it on the thick 
paper, and passing a smooth-pointed instrument 
all along the ontlines of the tracing?” Thus, 
by endeavouring to include everything, much is 





If the foundations for a fort have to be built in the 
water or at Spithead, Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., is engaged. 





a student has made a fair start: on the other 
hand there is no doubt but that the professor 
has called in both French and German, as well 
as English fields, a large amount of information, 
and garnered up useful hints, to facilitate ope- 
rations that will be serviceable to many. Asan 
instance of this, among minor matters, those 
who have experienced the inconvenience of find- 
ing their paper curl up when out surveying or 
sketching, will be glad to learn a simple mode 
of obviating the difficulty: — “To protect the 
paper against the effects of the alternate mois- 
ture and dryness of the air, Captain Siborn re- 
commends that its lower side should have spread 
over it the beat-up white of an egg before it 
is laid on the board.” 

The first part of the Manual very properly re- 
lates to surveying and setting out of works, com- 
prehended in the term engineering geodesy, or 
field-work. Under this head we find six chapters 
detailing methods in surveying with chain and 
arrows, the use of offset and cross staffs and plato- 
meters, surveying by angular measurements with 
the use of the theodolite and the sextant; of 
levelling by the barometer, thermometer, spirit 
and water levels; of setting out. So long a list 
of authorities is appended to this section of the 
work that we should quite lose sight of the pro- 
fessor if it were not for a claim he advances to the 
authorship of the method of setting out circular 
curves by angles at the circumference. By this 
method circular curves can be set out as quickly 
and accurately as straight lines. ‘It depends on 
the well-known principle that the angle subtended 
by any arc of a circle at any point in the circum- 
ference of the same circle, is one-half of the angle 
subtended by the same arc at the centre of the 
circle.” Our author adds in a note that methods 
of setting out curves by the theodolite had pre- 
viously been employed by Captain Vetch and Mr. 
Gravatt, but they have never to his knowledge 
been published. His own method of setting out 
curves was published for the first time in a paper 
read to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1843. 
The second part of the work is divided into six 
chapters and subdivided into twenty-seven sec- 
tions, and treats of materials and structures— 
their stability and strength. It contains a sum- 
mary of the principles of the balance of single 
forces and couples—the resultant and balance of 
forces acting in one straight line, resultant of two 
and balance of three inclined forces, resolution of 
a force, &c.—examples of weights and centres of 
gravity, a classification of strain, stress, strength, 
working load and fracture, examples of the action 
of a transverse load on a beam—shearing stress 
and bending moment, determination of the resi- 
lience of beams, resistance of beams to cross 
breaking and crushing by cross breaking, &c. &c., 
all condensed as by some hydraulic process, and 
arranged in the regular order due to subjects so 
nearly allied to machinery. 

Dwelling upon the durability of stone, expe- 
rience is cited «s the only sure test of this; anda 
recommendation is given to examine other build- 
ings formed with the same stone before using it, 
more especially those of an old date. This is all 
very well; but suppose the works requiring the 
stone are in a new country—California or British 
Columbia for instance—where there are no build- 
ings of some centuries standing: what is to be 
done then? The strength of stone can be tested 
by experiment, but the question of its durability 
is a problem that hitherto time only has been 
able to solve. Part of the secret of durability 
consists in rejecting bad stone at the quarry 
mouth. Contractors sometimes regard too highly 
the cost of quarrying indifferent stone to get at 
the better; and, to prevent what they consider 
waste, cart both away together and use them indis- 
criminately. Masons prefer a stone that will work 
well to a stone that will last well. The oolite, of 
which some of the Oxford colleges are built, is 
crumbling away; while that of which Christ 
Church Cathedral, in the same city, is built is in 
good preservation. The stone of which the Houses 
of Parliament are built is decaying in patches ; 
while that of the Geological Museum, in Jermyn- 
street, taken from the same quarry, is at present 
tolerably sound. 

Civil engineering, even as presented in a manual, 
is not without a picturesque aspect. Who can 
read of felling timber, cedar for instance, without 
a thought of the Druse villages of the Lebanon ; 
or of the white and yellow pines, the black and 
red larches, without conjuring a fragrance upon 
the page as of a mighty Canadian forest? The 
mention of the patriarchal age at which oak 
should be felled suggests a green and golden glade 
strewed with leaves and acorns. ‘‘ Oak comes to 
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generations of merry children may grope in its 
flickering shadow for fairies’ cups; and five gene- 
rations of blooming maidens keep tryst beneath 
its gnarled branches, before it is ready for the 
axe; for “it should nct be felled before the six- 
tieth year of its age, nor later than the two- 
hundredth.” 

Iron enters largely into most engineering 
operations. It is, therefore, a matter of moment 
that its qualities should be well understood. We 
have recently all heard, in the inquiry upon the 
cause of the fearful calamity at the New Hartley 
colliery pit mouth, that a hollow space was found 
in the beam near the fracture. Theseair bubbles 
are of frequent formation, and can only be de- 
tected by ringing with a hammer: they should 
be carefully sought, as castings containing these 
are always unsafe. But it is ascertained that iron 
is liable to a change in its qualities: under 
some circumstances it will lose its fibrous struc- 
ture and toughness, and become crystalline and 
brittle. This is still open ground for inquiry 
and experiment, for there is much diversity of 
opinion on the subject. It is believed that a 
sudden shock will have this effect: some persons 
go further, and think the vibration of ordinary 
wear has the same results ; others again discredit 
the fact of any such change. The mention of 
this will bring to mind—referring again to the 
Hartley accident—that the beam there had re- 
ceived a sudden shock about a month previously, 
which shock may have wrought some such change, 
The Professor has made some inquiries on this 
score. Some time ago he made a collection of 
several journals of ruilway-carriage axles which, 
after two or three years of wear and tear, had 
broken spontaneously, by the gradual creeping 
inwards of an invisible crack at the shoulder. 
He found the fracture in each case to be fibrous, 
or almost wholly so, while other axles from the 
same works, when broken by the hammer “showed 
some a fibrous and others a crysta'line fracture.” 
Professor Rankine’s own opinion is that iron 
should be as little as possible exposed to sharp 
blows and rattling vibrations. How far the wreck 
after wreck of the noble Hull iron steamships 
may be attributed to this liability upon the 
part of iron to become brittle is a question that 
might be gone into. A jar against a rock; the 
continuous vibration kept up in a storm by the 
force of the waves; or a collision with an ice- 
berg, might be thus attended with deferred and 
— danger, if not with immediate fatal re- 
sults, 

There is another point we should like to have 
seen judiciously handled in that part of the work 
relating to metallic structures. It is, faulty con- 
struction which has been attended with fatal 
results ; side by side with suggestions of what was 
required in each case to have prevented accident. 
Take the numerous casualties that have befallen 
the public from the faulty construction of suspen- 
sion-bridges, both on the Continent and at home. 
A collection of facts—enginecring facts,—such as 
the strength furnished and the force which demo- 
lished the fabric,—would constitute a table that 
would, perhaps, save risk to innumerable lives 
in times to come. Call to mind the terrible acci- 
dent at Yarmouth; when the suspension-bridge, 
crammed with sight-seers watching a clown sail 
down the river in a tub drawn by geese, gave 
way, and the crowd was precipitated into the 
river. Or the case of the bridge of the Basse 
Maine, at Angers; when, just as several hundreds 
of soldiers were crossing it in close column, the 
suspending rods first gave way on one side and 
then on the other, and the whole floor of the 
bridge fell; carrying with it the troops; a greater 
portion of whom were either pierced through 
with the bayonets, or wounded with the guns of 
of their comrades, or drowned: how impressive 
to the student would be the calculation that could 
show the causes of these calamities. Or the case 
of the fracture of Balloch Bridge, near Loch Lo- 
mond, caused by the pattering of a flock of sheep 
over it. Or, again in France, when the suspension 
bridge over the Lot broke down as it was being re- 
paired, and several men were severely injured and 
others were drowned. The faulty construction 
of French suspension bridges is admitted; and 
the failures of our own railway bridges are of 
sufficientiy frequent recurrence to afford data. 

The third portion of the work relates to com- 
bined structures,—lines of land carriage—such as 
roads, tramways; railways; works for the collec- 
tion, conveyance, and distribution of water; works 
of inland navigation ; and tidal and coast works 
In the chapter on roads, after describing the 
various kinds of macadam under the head of 
hroken-stone roads, our author says, ‘“ When mud 
forms on the centre of a road, it is to be removed 


by scraping; but, if the road be well made, of 
good materials, little of that work is required.” 
The consequences of traffic do not appear to be 
here taken into consideration. In the metropolis, 
where these roads are formed of the best materials 
in the best manner, there is yet plenty of scrap- 
ing required. In London, as at Newcastle, the 
authorities are beginning to discover from expe- 
rience that syenite and granite road-paving are 
at once cleaner, more durable, and, in the end, 
cheaper than macadam. Rubble or boulder pave- 
ment, consisting of stones of irregular shapes set 
in a bed of sand or gravel, causes “great resist- 
ance to vehicles, is liable to irregular sinking, and 
requires frequent repair.” To this we would add 
that observations of the effect of this pavement 
in towns show that whereas liquid slush of every 
kind is absorbed in the interstices in wintry sea- 
sons, it lies in countless sweltering pools in 
summer. The scction relating to systems of drain- 
age is too brief. 

Equally sparse in their treatment are the 
chapters devoted to those very important branches 
of civil engineering—the system of water supply 
and works of inland navigation. Ten pages are 
considered ample for discussing the various details 
relating to the former,—irrigation, water supply of 
towns, storage works, springs, compensation 
waters, river works and pumping establishments, 
wells, purity of water, settling and filtration, dis- 
tributing basins, town reservoirs, and distributing 
pipes; and twelve pages, sufficient for the latter, are 
devoted to the study of the form, dimensions, and 
construction of canals, canal aqueducts, bridges, 
aud tunnels, moveable bridges, canal-locks, and 
water supply of canals. 

Page 753 brings us to the sections on waves 
and tides, coast defences, tidal channels and 
harbours, including, in reference to the latter 
section of the work, brief mentions—all in one 
page—of quays, piers, deep-water basis, and 
docks: this isfollowed by an appendix of tables 
of strength of materials, of British and French 
measures, of heaviness and specific gravity, and 
of squares and fifth powers of numbers. Page 777 
gives us the Index. 

It is inthe departments last named that engineer- 
ing has made the greatest strides. The new docks, 
both in England and France, would be wonders in 
any age: the rail has revolutionized commcrce and 
transit: the waterworks of Glasgow rival those 
of the ancient world: the new tubular bridges 
have no precedent; but, in mining operations, 
engineering has made no corresponding progress. 
The cost of mining causes the price of the 
material excavated to be (according to the difficul- 
ties encountered) from five to twenty times that 
of the same quantity in the openair. To reduce 
this excessive cost, and, at the same time, to 
insure safety for the workmen, are problems at 
which the present generation and those to come 
may labour with profit. 

The Manual is illustrated with views of the 
more important modern engineering works, such 
as the bridge over the Niagara Falls, the Britannia 
Bridge, the Crumlin Viaduct, Portage Bridge, 
over the Genesee river, and the Victoria Bridge, 
over the St. Lawrence; and it has a profusion of 
diagrams. The paper of our copy seems to mark 
the transition period between duty and no duty, | 
as it is of two kinds, probably old stock and new— 
yellow and white. 

Engineering is indebted especially to machinery 
for its rapid development,—a debt Professor 
Rankine only acknowledges by two impresses of a 
portrait of Watt on the outer covers of the 
Manual; for, coming tothe last of his well-stored 
pages, we find he has made no mention, by descrip- 
tion or diagram, of that magician of motive 
power—the steam-engine. 
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Wort Town Harn Competition. — We are 
informed that the town council of Hull have 
awarded an extra premium of 25/. to the design 
by Messrs. Green & De Ville, for their new town 
hall, in consequence of Mr. Tite’s favourable report 
upon it. The design was placed third. 

Tuk Mersey Docks anp Harzsovur Biti.— 
It has been determined by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to withdraw for the present the 
bill which they had deposited before Parliament, 
for the purpose of obtaining powers to raise and 
expend 1,000,000/. for the extension of graving- 
dock and other accommodation at the north an¢ 
south extremities of the port. This resoluticn has 


CaRLisLE NEw BrrpGE CoMPETITION.—Several 
correspondents complain that they can obtain no 
information in reply to letters sent in compliance 
with an advertisement. 

Gas rn Corsica.—The Corsican and Mediter. 
ranean Gas Company has recently published their 
prospectus. They propose to supply Bastia and 
Ajaccio, the two chief towns of the island, with 
gas, and have obtained exclusive privileges from 
the municipalities for fifty years, At Bastia, which 
contains 20,000 inhabitants, the price stipulated 
to be paid for the street lamps is at the rate of 
2-25 dollars per 1,000 cubic feet consumed. The 
price of gas to be consumed in the public offices 
and municipal buildings is at the rate of 2°75 dol- 
lars, and that for the general public at 3 38 dollars 
per 1,000 cubic feet. At Ajaccio, which is the 
capital of Corsica, and has about 16,000 inhabj. 
tants, the terms of concession are of the same 
character as at Bastia, while the prices are a trifle 
higher, and will remain so till the consumption 
equals that of Bastia. 

New Macuinery For Dressina Sraters.— 
This invention, by Charles Edward Amos, of the 
Grove, Southwark, and John Francis, of Penrhynn, 
North Wales, consists, as described and illustrated 
by cuts in the Engineer, of a rectargular frame, 
which may be mounted on wheels. This frame is 
provided with a fixed knife, and also suitable 
bearings for a lever or “sword arm, ’ which carries 
a moveable knife. The “sword arm” or lever is 
suspended by a spring or springs, so that when in 
a normal position the moveable cutting edge is 
raised above the lower knife edge, and the two 
edges resemble a pair of open “shears,” and act 
in the same manner. A treadle-frame is attached 
by means of a link to a lever, which is upon the 
same spindle as the “sword arm,” and the knife 
edges are brought together by the pressure of the 
foot of the workman ; or, if desired, the machine 
may be worked by mechanical power, by applying 
power to the treadle-lever, or the treadle-lever 
may be dispensed with and the power may be 
applied direct to the “sword arm.” The spindle 
of the “sword arm” is made adjustable to com. 
pensate for wear in the cutting edge and other 
working parts; and a gauge-plate with suitable 
marks or points corresponding to the different 
recognized sizes of roofing slates is placed on the 
framework ; so that the rough slates may be laid 
in their proper places and adjusted with facility. 
If desired, a double set of shears or cutting edges 
may be employed, so that two sides of the slate 
may be cut, trimmed, or dressed at the same time ; 
but this will not be found a convenient arrange- 
ment in practice. 

Sanitary Conpition or New York. —The 
last yearly report of Mr. Delavan, the city in- 
spector, has been laid before the common council 
of New York. The American Gas-Light Journal 
of 1st February contains a summary of it, to 
which we are indebted for the following quota- 
tions and particulars, The report says,—* Among 
the causes which have induced the increased mor- 
tality of the present over that of former years, 
may be cited the density of our population, the 
crowded condition of our buildings, and the want 
of proper arrangements to secure ventilation. In 
the upper part of the city, where the population 
is rapidly increasing, the fatal effects arising from 
the miasma of sunken and unfilled lots, from the 
pools of stagnant water with which many of them 
are filled, are to be seen in the records of our 
annual mortality.” As to tenement houses, it is 
said: “An estimate has been made which places 
us in possession of the information that the mor- 
tality of those occupying these abodes, including 
infants and children, is as one to twenty. There 
seems to be no doubt of the correctness of this 
estimate ; or, if there be any error, it is that the 
proportion of deaths is larger than herein de- 
scribed..... Such are the imperfections for the 
admission of light and ventilation, that in some 
places the sun is almost entirely exclcded, and 
the air finds admission only from tke dcorway or 
the narrow passages leading to the rooms.” In 
reference to sewerage and draitage, the prcpor- 
tion of deaths in the upper part of the city, east 
of Sixth avenue, hes bcen greater, population 
considered, than in many other sections of the 
city. The cause of this dispropor:ionate fatality, 
the report states, is directly traceable to the low 
and marshy grounds, and the want of an efficient 
system of sewerage and drainage to relieve the 
pools of their stagnant watcr, Anctber cause of 
unhealthiness proceeds from the unceasing work 
of tearing up sewers recently constructed, for re- 
pairs or rebuilding. And in addition to this, the 
custom is practised in too many instances 0 
paving streets and avenues before they have been 








been adopted in deference to the representations 
of the steamship owners. 
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RESIGNATION OF THE Batu City ARCHITECT. 
Mr. George P. Manners has resigned his office of 
City Architect at Bath on account of. ill health. 
He had held it for thirty-nine years, The council 
gnanimeusly expressed their regret for the loss of 
Mr. Manners’s valuable services. 


PREVENTION OF LarGE Fires IN WARE- 
novsEs.—A new company is being established, 
called the London Sufferance Wharf Company, the 

rincipal design of which is to secure the preser- 

yation and safety of all goods deposited, by classi- 
jeation and separated arrangement. It is proposed 
to erect, on approved principles, a series of de- 
tached warehouses, on a site consisting of 26 actes 
of Jand, on the north bank of the Thames, near 
Blackwall, having a frontage to the river of 1,000 
fect, and within half an hour’s ride of the City, 
of which plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Wadmore & Baker, architects. 


CoarGrs FoR Street-WaTeriIne. — At the 
Clerkenwell police-court a case has just been 
heard from which it appears that the New River 
Company agreed with the vestry of Clerkenwell to 
supply tem with water, for the purpose of cleans- 
ing and watering the streets. They could not agree 
upon the price, the New River Company charging 
9391. 17s., whilst the vestry contended that they 
were only liable to pay 6d. for every 1,000 gallons of 
water. Mr. D’Eyncourt said: The only question 
in this case is whether the 41st section of the 
15th and 16th Vict., cap. 160 (the New River 
Company’s Act, 1852) regulates the charge to be 
made for supplying water for watering the streets, 
and excludes the cperation of the 37th section of 
10 and 11 Vict., cap. 17 (the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847). I am of opinion that the matter in 
dispute is not within the 41st section of the com- 
pany’s Act, but comes under the 37th section of 
the Waterworks Clauses Act. That the case of 
watering the streets is not expressly excepted by 
the 41st section is obvious; neither, in my opi- 
nion, are the terms of that section.so clear as to 
show any intention to exclude the operation of the 
37th section of the Waterworks Clauses Act, which 
would otherwise govern the matter. Mr. Poland 
still asked the magistrate to fix the amount that 
was to be paid, but declined to produce any evi- 
dence. Mr. D’Eyncourt said evidence ought to 
be produced, and dismissed the summons for want 
of it. 


Han.Ey Scnoon or Art.—The annual meeting 
of this School has just been held, and the prizes 
distributed. The Mayor of Hanley was in the 
chair, supported by Mr. Copeland, M.P., and a 
large number of influential gentlemen interested 
in the welfare of the School. The body of the 
town hall and the gallery were also crowded. The 
report which was read stated that “the high state 
of proficiency at which the School has arrived is 
best seen in the fact that twelve works of the 
students were sent up to the national competi- 
tion, and that the School has for the fourth time 
secured the highest number of awards which can 
be obtained ; viz, five national medallions, as well 
as two honourable mentions.” ‘The report further 
stated that the committee had concluded the pur- 
chase of the school premises. The purchase had 
entailed a heavy money responsibility, and the 
treasurer was consequently considerably in ad- 
vance (about 70/.). Inseconding one of the usual 
resolutions, Mr. I’. Bishop showed, from statistics 
laid before Parliament last year, that Hanley 
School stood pre-eminent. There were 70 schools, 
more than half of which, in 1860, did not obtain 
one medallion: 14 obtained one each: 10 obtained 
two each; 5 three each: 1 obtained four: 1 ob- 
tained five: none obtained six; and 2 obtained 
seven each ; namely, Hanley and Sheffield. The 
population of Sheffield was then put down at 
uearly 200,000, and there were nearly 1,300 
pupils; so that it was not surprising that it 
equalled Hanley. Birmingham, with 234,000 
inhabitants and 2,000 pupils, obtained only one 
national prize: Bristol, with 173,000 inhabitants 
and 2,700 pupils, did not get one national prize ; 
Dublin, with 250,000 inhabitants, two prizes: 
Glasgow, 400,000, obtained three; Leeds, with 
172,000, none; Liverpool, with 350.000 inhabi- 
tants, one prize ; Manchester, with 375,000, three 
national prizes; Hanley, 35,000 inhabitants, seven 
national prizes, being equal in that year with 
Sheffield, In the four years commencing 1857 
and ending with the last year, Hanley beat Shef- 
field by one medallion, the former obtaining 25 
and the latter 24, The chairman afterwards 
announced that Alderman Copeland had offered 
four prizes to the students ; a first prize of 2/. for 
the best model of a handled cup and saucer; 1/. 
for a second ditto; 27. for the best model of a 
49g; and 1/7. for a second ditto. 





WorcestER Horticvtturat Society. — The 
design of Mr. Cranston, architect, has been se- 
lected by the directors of the Worcester Horti- 
cultural Society, for the erection of a pavilion in 
the Arboretum of that city. The execution of 
the work is to be tendered for. 

MaNCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting was held on Wednesday evening at 
the rooms, George-street, the vice-president in 
the chair, at which Mr. R. W. Aitken read a 
paper on “Geology,” (with more particular refe- 
rence to building-stone); which was followed bf 
an animated discussion “On Atmospheric Influ- 
ence in the Disintegration of Stone.” 

THE PROPOSED WELLINGTON MONUMENT, AT 
WELLINGTON.—A deputation, consisting of Mr. J. 
Hayward, and Mr. Gibbs, the architect of the monu- 
ment, has asked the local trustees for their assent 
to erect this monument in the street opposite the 
Town Hall, Wellington. Another deputation op- 
p< ses the application, on the ground of its being 
an obstruction. A committee was appointed to 
view the site, with a block the size of the base of 
the proposed monument, placed on it, to see its 
effect, and whether it was likely to be objection- 
able, and to report thereon. 

THz COMMITTEE ON METROPOLITAN FIRES.— 
The House of Commons Committee on Fires in 
the metropolis have had meetings. Officers from 
the different dock companies have given evidence 
of the arrangements made in the docks for the 
suppression of fires. The arrangements they 
describe as quite sufficient for the purpose. The 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade they consider efficient 
as far as it goes, but inadequate for its work. Mr. 
Vulliamy, the architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and some other witnesses from that 
office, have given it as their opinion that the 
means of suppressing fires in the metropolis ought 
to be in charge of that Board; and that if the 
members were asked they would willingly under- 
take the duty. 

St. StePHEN’s, WALBROOK.—Wren’s “ model 
church,” St. Stepen’s, Walbrook, bas just had some 
appropriate additions made to it, in the shape of 
stained-glass windows, to the memory of Dr. 
Croly. Their execution was intrusted to Messrs. 
Gibbs & Co. There are four large windows, two 
at either end of the church, and thirteen smaller 
ones. The subjects of the large windows at the 
west end of the church are the Nativity and 
Baptism of Christ ; at the east eud, the Crucifixion 
and Ascension. The small windows at the north 
side are illustrative of the Parables of our Lord ;— 
the Sower, Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, Dives 
and Lazarus, Pharisee and Publican, the Ten 
Virgins, and the Good Shepherd. On the south 
side, the miracles represented are—Turning Water 
into Wine ; Raising Jairus’s Daughter ; Restoring 
the Blind to Sight; Feeding the Five Thousand; 
the Pool of Bethesda; and Christ Walking on the 
Sea. The surrounding buildings interfere with 
the light of two or three of the windows. 

Morean’s Hospitat, Dunpre.—Ata meeting 
of the trustees of this hospital, a report was read 
from a deputation sent to Edinburgh to visit the 
hospital there, and to consult with Messrs. Peddie 
& Kinnear, architects, as to their plan for the 
hospital. The Dean of Guild was one of the 
three gentlemen forming the deputation. Their 
report approved of the plan referred to, and 
stated that several of the Edinburgh hospitals 
appeared to be overburdened with elaborate and ex- 
peusive architectural ornaments; and that the plan 
proposed seemed better adapted for the purposes 
intended than some of the expensive Edinburgh 
buildings. The under story had been dispensed 
with; which, from what the deputation saw in the 
Edinburgh hospitals, would be a great improve- 
ment upon the original sketches laid before the 
Court of Session. In consequence of this altera- 
tion there would be more extent of roofing; but 
that expense would be met by the saving in exca- 
vations, under building, aud retaining walls. The 
cost of the proposed building was estimated at 
11,800/., being an advance on the original estimate 
of 1,5002., of which 1,0002. is on account of the 
improvements of the plan, and the remaining 500/. 
is on account of the advanced rates of wages and 
materials, with gateway, enclosing walls, &c. The 
whole estimated expenses amounted to 12,8101. 
The design is in the Scottish baronial style. Mr. 
Peddie, who was present at the meeting, said, 
that since he had made his calculations as to the 
cost of the erection, certain alterations had taken 
place. He found now that the cost of the whole 
building would be about 13,250/., while the 
original plan cost only 11,5007, The report of 
the sub-committee was approved of, and remitted 
back to the property committee to get working 
plans and specifications, aud to report. 


LECTURES IN THE CrysTat Patace.—The in 
troductury lecture of the series on art, at the 
Crystal Palace, was delivered by Dr. Kinkel, cn 
Thursday afternoon, 6th inst., before an attentive 
audience. Architecture and painting in their 
origin and characteristics were the main subjects 
treated of, and the advantages of possessing some 
knowledge of them were enforced. The subsequent 
lectures of the course will take place, we under- 
stand, in the various courts of the Crystal Palace. 
This arrangement we have long urged. 


NavionaLn ScHoors, MARKET-SIREET, May- 
FAIR.— An extensive school-house has been erected 
in Market-street. Mr. Heskett was the architect ; 
Mr. Hayward, the builder. The school has cost 
about 6,0007. It is a substantial brick building, 
comprising three principal school-rooms, for boys, 
girls, and infants, with convenient class-rooms ad- 
joining. The schools, which are in connexion with 
the National Society, and subject to the visit of 
her Majesty’s inspector, will be amply sufficient 
for 500 children. Convenient residences for the 
master and mistresses are attached. The com- 
mittee of council have co-operated with the pro- 
moters in the erection of these schools, and gave 
1,400/. 

“Just Touch THE ConpucToR.”—A corres- 
pondent (W. G.), complaining of the great diff- 
culty of communicating with the conductor or 
driver of an omnibus, especially late at night, 
when the lamp is nearly out and the “bus” is 
full, and many of the riders are fast asleey, 
says :—‘‘ Several methods have been tried, some 
by means of air-tubes; but all seem to ha e 
been abandoned as soon as tried. Now, as the 
Exhibition is near at hand, would it not be a great 
convenience to the public, and very little expense 
to the proprietors, to make a direct communication 
by means of the ordinary bell-wire and pu'l, with 
the hammer striking on a bell similar to the 
clock ; one handle being placed at the end, anothr 
about midway ?” 


Tue Coming Exursrrion.—Among the first 
of the British exhibitors who have taken posses- 
sion of their allotted space is the Coalbrockdale 
Iron Company, who, during the last fortnight, 
have been laying foundations beneath the floor in 
the eastern transept of the Great Exhibition 
building, for the large collection they contribute. 
This will partake of the nature of a trophy of 
metal-work, and will comprise castings varying 
from the heaviest to the most delicate. Among 
them will be several statues and groups; also a 
large set of entrance-gates of an elaborate cha- 
racter; differing however wholly in design from 
the well-known gates in the Exhibition of 1851, 
which were afterwards presented by the same 
company to the Crown, and placed in Kensington 
Gardens. In this case the ornamentation is a 
union of Italian and Byzantine; the Prince of 
Wales’ feathers forming part of the details, and 
the pillars being of pierced open-work, with a 
solid core surmounted by figures of Victory. The 
part of Shropshire where these foundries exist will 
also contribute, in an adjacent part of the build- 
ing, a variety of ornamental and trade examples 
of pottery and terra-cotta. 


New Batus anD WasSHHOTSES AT BIRMING- 
HAM.—The Corporation Baths, in Northwocd- 








| treet, have just been completed and opened. The 
| buildings, the estimate for which was about 
| 7,6007., have been erected under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. W. Martin, by Mr. J. Wilson. The 
enginecr’s work has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. B. Purnell, by Mr. Hay- 
wood, of Derby; and Mr. W. Middleton sank and 
bored the well, and supplied the steam-engine and 
pumps. The whole of the buildings are erected 
of red bricks, with stone dressings, and in the 
Gothic style. The establishment is arranged in 
three divisions, The women’s department com- 
prises waiting-room, plunge-bath, six first and six 
second-class private baths, &c. The men’s first- 
class department comprises twelve private baths, 
a large swimming-bath, 62 feet by 31 feet, cur- 
rounded on three sides by forty-seven private 
dressing-rooms, and the usual appendages. The 
men’s second-class department comprises thirteen 
private baths, large swimming-bath, 68 feet by 
32 feet, surrounded by twenty-four private dress- 
ing-rooms on two sides, and seventy-two open 
dressing-stalls on the other two sides, with neces- 
sary conveniences. There is a house for the rési- 
dent engineer, with a gateway entrance on the 
side leading to the boiler and engine-house, wash- 
house, tank building, engineer’s smithy, and work- 
shops. The well will produce about 15,000 gal- 
lons per hour. The water is pumped into a large 
iron tank over the washhouse, capable of holding 
16,000 gallons of water. 
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SURVEYoRSHIP OF BasForD.—Mr. J. B. Heard 
has been appointed to the office of surveyor and 
inspector of nuisances to the Basford Board of 
Health. There were nine candidates ballotted 
for, and the votes declared were as follows :—For 
Mr. Heard, 10; Mr. Saunderson, 6; Mr. Alder- 
son, 1, The value of the appointment is said to 
be 1502. per annum. 

THE Timber Resources or Canapa.—Canada 
exports annually about 30,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber in a rough state, and about 400,000,000 
feet, board measure, of sawed lumber. The reve- 
nue derived by the province during the year 1860 
for timber cut in the public forests, according to 
the Canadian News, amounted to about 500,000 
dollars, or 125,000/. currency. 

St. THomas’s Hospitat.— A correspondent, 
J. A. J., suggests that on the east side of the 
south end of Waterloo Bridge, “exactly facing 
Somerset House, is a vacant space capable of en- 
largement at small cost, with frontage to the river 
and to the Waterloo-road, where the hospital 
might be erected corresponding to the noble and 
commanding elevation on the opposite bank, and 
would be one of the greatest ornaments of the 
metropolis.” If the object we had in view were 
simply to erect an ornament to the metropolis, we 
might urge this too. But as we want a place of 
cure, we do not. It is asserted that the authorities 
are about to decide in favour of Potts’s Vinegar- 
yard! Such a determination would prove that 
the said “authorities” rather require to be sent 
into hospital than to conduct one. Is there no 
outer power that can make itself heard on the 
subject ? 

Earty Usk or Exzcrric TELEGRAPH.—In a 
paper read at the last meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. Dyer 
pointed out the following extract from Arthur 
Young’s “Travels in France” (2nd edition), 
London, 1794, which proved that electricity had 
been employed at that early date for the purpose 
of transmitting intelligence :—“In the evening 
to Mons. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive 
mechanic, who has made an improvement in the 
jenny for spinning cotton. Common machines are 
said to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, 
but this forms it loose and spongy. In electricity 
he has made a remarkable discovery. You write 
two or three words on a paper: he takes it with 
him into a room, and turns a machine inclosed 
in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an 
electrometer, a small fine pith ball: a wire con- 
nects with a similar cylinder and electrometer 
in a distant apartment; and his wife, by re- 
marking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate, from which 
it appears that he has formed an alphabet of 
motions. As the length of the wire makes no 
difference in the effect, a correspondence might 
be carried on at any distance; within and with- 
out a besieged town for instance; or for a pur- 
pose much more worthy, and a thousand times 
more harmless, between two lovers prohibited or 
prevented from any better connexion. Whatever 
the use may be, the invention is beautiful.” 

Bive Lias Lime anp CEMENT.—The Keyn- 
sham Blue Lias Lime and Cement Company, 
(limited), have been incorporated under the Joint- 
Stock Companies Acts, 1856, 1857; with a capital 
of 50,000/., in 5,000 shares of 107. each. Deposit 
ll. per share. The registered offices are at 2, 
Winchester-buildings, Great Winchester-street, 
E.C. The prospectus states that “this company 
has been formed for the purpose of working and 
fully developing the valuable deposits of blue lias 
lime-stone, gypsum, clay and other substances, 
underlying freehold and leasehold properties (at 
Keynsham), possessed by the company, and for 
the manufacture and sale of lime, cements, and 
manure. The properties (it continues) contain 
an almost inexhaustible quantity of the finest 
quality of blue lias lime-stone ; the average thick- 
ness of the measures being 45 feet. From one 
acre alone, 72,600 tons of lime can be produced. 
There is also a bed of lithographers’ stone, six feet 
in thickness, which covers an area of about eight 
acres... .. The company possess ten lime-kilns, 
which are built of solid materials and in a sub- 
stantial manner, and are capable of producing 800 
tons of lime weekly ; or upwards of 40,000 tons 
perannum. The demand has been steadily in- 
creasing in the locality of the works, for building 
and agricultural purposes; and in other parts of the 
kingdom, for public works. ..... A beneficial 
arrangement has. been entered into with Captain 
Heury Scott, R.E., for the manufacture of his 
Patent Cement, which commands a ready sale ; 
and for that purpose ten ovens are already in the 
course of erection, The area of the company’s 
freehold properties extends over 53 acres.” 


| 








THe “InstitvTe” Prizes.—The design for 
the president’s prize, marked “ Humber,” which 
was “commended,” is by Mr. Robert Clamp, of 
Hull. Through change of residence, letter as to 
opening envelope did not reach him. 

Tue New Rarttway To CuHipPpENHAM. — The 
works of the Calne and Chippenham railway are 
progressing. At the Chippenham end, a viaduct, 
on wood piles, has been thrown across the river 
Avon, and pile-driving has been commenced in the 
meadow, called Eastmead, adjoining. Active 
operations are also being carried on near Calne, a 
number of additional workmen having been re- 
cently employed at that end of the works. 

Dartineron.—St. Cuthbert’s Church is in a 
ruinous condition, it appears; and the York 
Herald states that, owing to a serious increase 
in the apparent instability of certain portions of 
the foundations, it has been deemed prudent to 
close it for divine service. Certain of the pillars, 
together with the west front, are dangerously out 
of the perpendicular; whilst cracks and flaws 
abound throughout. A considerable sum has 
been raised towards the restoration ; though the 
committee have not decided on the course to be 
pursued, or to what extent their funds will justify 
them in going to save the edifice from ruin. 

METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY ; SouTH EssEx 
WaTERWORKS.—We have before spoken of the 
abundant supply of pure water from the chalk 
at Grays. A bill has now passed through Par- 
liament for supplying many of the towns of South 
Essex, and ultimately the metropolis, with this 
water ; and the works are about to be commenced. 
There is a continual flow of 5,000,000 gallons a 
day from the fissures in the chalk-pits. Brent- 
wood, Romford, Barking, and some other places 
in that district, are to be first supplied. Mr. 
Prestwich, the well-known geologist, has exa- 
mined the ground, and is of opinion that the 
spring has its source from two large receiving 
grounds geologically connected, so that either con- 
tributes to the supply independently of the other. 
The fissures are practically artesian wells, and the 
chalk of the pits extends from Purfleet to Little 
Thurrock, and occupies a superficial area of about 
5 square miles. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WoRKING CLASSES AT 
MALVERN.—The movement for the establishment 
of a benefit building society at Malvern is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The first meeting, which 
was very largely attended, was adjourned, and re- 
assembled, for the purpose of forming a provisional 
committee and adopting other necessary matters 
of detail. The Lyttelton school-room was rapidly 
crowded with attendants, comprising a large 
number of working men; and the meeting had 
shortly afterwards to adjourn to the new concert- 
room. The chair was taken by Sir Henry Lam- 
bert. Various speakers addressed the meeting ; and 
the following resolution was unanimously passed : 
—“That a provisional committee be appointed, 
consisting of gentlemen and working men, for the 
purpose of resolving whether an independent 
society should be established for Malvern, or 
whether a branch should be formed in connexion 
with some successfully-working society, and to 
draw up a constitution and rules.” The com- 
mittee, fifteen in number, was afterwards named, 
and other arrangements made, for carrying out 
the object in view, namely, the provision of con- 
venient, comfortable, healthy, and cheap dwellings 
for the working classes of Malvern. 

Virat Statistics. —In the year 1861 the births 
in Great Britain were 802,598, and the deaths 
497,624; so that the natural increase was 304,974, 
This is the largest number of births that ever 
occurred in any year in Great Britain, but not 
the largest nnmber of deaths. Upon an ave- 
rage 2,200 children were born every day,—91 an 
hour; and 1,363 persons died daily, or almost 
one every minute. There is in Scotland a rather 
higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate than in 
England ; and yet a much lower rate of increase 
in the population; showing that a much larger 
proportion of the people emigrate either beyond 
seas or to other parts of the United Kingdom. 
The returns show, as usual, how much the inha- 
bitant of the town has to contend against agencies 
burtful to life, from which his country neighbour 
is comparatively free: the difference is especially 
striking in Scotland; where, in the town districts, 
24 persons in every 1,000 died in the year, and 
only 16 in the country districts —two in the 
country to three in the town. In Glasgow and 
Dundee very nearly half the deaths were of chil- 
dren under five; and the children in those towns 
were literally decimated in the year ; for, as nearly 
as can be ascertained without the detailed census 
returns, out of all the children under five years of 
age about one in every ten died. 








St. Mary Woornotru, Lomparp-Srerrr— 
It is rumoured that this fine church, the work of 
Nicholas Hawksmore, is threatened with demolj. 
tion, a very large sum having been offered by the 
Post-office for the site. We will not believe that 
such an atrocious proceeding can be seriously 
contemplated by those who alone have power to 
perpetrate it under the Bishop of London’s new 
Act. 

LiveRPooL.—The foundation stone of a new free 
church, to be dedicated to St. James the Legg, 
has been laid on a site given by the Earl of 
Derby, and situate in Gore-street North, St, 
Martin’s district. This church, when completed, 
will consist of chancel and nave, 90 feet lon 
by 30 feet wide, organ chamber 20 feet by 20 
feet, and south aisle 70 feet by 20 feet, with 
wooden bellcot over the arch which divides the 
two latter. As the ground falls towards the west 
end, a elass-room 28 feet by 20 feet is obtained 
under that part of the aisle. It is only pro. 
posed to erect the south aisle at present as a 
mission chapel: the organ chamber will there. 
fore in the meanwhile serve as a chancel. The 
aisle is divided into five bays by buttresses and 
two-light windows on the south side, or that next 
Cranmer-street ; and the chancel into two bays, 
the north aisle being left blank for future en. 
largement in that direction. The height of the 
interior to the ridge is about 40 feet, and to 
the top of the wall 21 feet. The building is to 
be erected of brickwork, with stone dressings, 
and all the timber work to be of Baltic fir, 
stained and varnished. The Decorated is the 
style adopted. The present portion of the build. 
ing is to cost 1,500/., and is to be completed on 
the 1st day of September next. Mr. Tomkinson 
is the builder, and Messrs. W. & J. Hay are the 
architects. 

LIVERPCOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHXOL0- 
Gicat Socrety.—The eleventh meeting of the 
present session was held on Wednesday evening, 
the 5th, at tht Royal Institution. Mr. G. Good- 
all presided. A book on heraldry, printed in 1672, 
was exhibited by Mr. R. Isaacs. The paper for 
the evening was by Mr. E. A. Heffer, and was 
entitled “ Hints on Design in Architecture.” A 
vote of thanks was accorded to the author. 








TENDERS. 


For a new house at Streatham. Mr. R. W. Drew, M.A., 


architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 
[SURE 5c ctccccepaavesw sess £2,340 0 0 
WOWNE oc vcccicccrercewevedece 2,322 0 0 
PIRTUABEG 0.0 siviw sce 000066000 eee 2,085 0 0 
Turner & Soms......ceceeeveee 1,859 0 0 
DORCON csicwcriceive cocecieccwece 1,840 0 0 
Trollope & Sons (accepted) .... 1,834 0 0 





For the alterations at No. 75, Cornhill, for the Metropo- 
litan and Provincial Bank. Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Harris :— 


Axford & Co. ..cecseeee occcee 61,797 0 0 
IGE. ov sic osc scisiiswrsiveve sive 1,780 0 0 
George & Son (accepted) ...... 1,630 0 0 





For partially rebuilding a warehouse, No. 23, Alderman- 
bury, for Mr. F. Broughton. Mr. F. G. Widdows, archi- 


tect. Quantities supplied -— 
Green & Son.......cccsccecece €2,309 0 0 
Child, Son, & Martin .......... 2,039 0 0 
BRIOUG . ic cccvcbicesewscsvesece 1,998 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ..... esis/beisicieieas 1,979 0 0 
CREE ccrcsicein waive eisieicmewiseatenie 1,940 0 0 
MIO ss cisccvesooncibeceeeleesess 1,931 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..... eceee 1,866 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ......ceseeeee 1,864 0 0 





For the erection of coach-house and stables, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 


MOVER. ooiee tesipnsisalete Bena eis lnniee £275 0 0 
i are vocees 923 0 0 
Outhwaite (accepted) .......+.- 219 0 0 





For house on Weybridge Common, for Mr. Cobbett. 
Messrs. Mayhew & Knight, architects. Quantities not 
supplied :— 


Welchman & Gale .........+0. £2,548 0 0 
Bywaters .....eceees sicuesitais 2,290 0 0 
MEROMIREON : 6ic9.0:0i0is vac sionioe sce 1,884 0 0 
Avess & SONS .eececeeseeeeees 1,798 0 0 
WEIN ac wtecdioeaaeyes aus caneee 1,729 0 0 
Adamson & Sons (accepted) 1,725 0 0 
OS) Ree atgrana vole stusial piers ,685 0 0 





For Birkbeck Schools, Kingsland. Mr. Knightley, 


architect :— 


Patman & Fotheringham ...... £4,036 0 0 
Watterbury .......ccccccceeee 3,960 0 0 
RRC wc ociscacicaccesecet sue 3,867 0 0 
PHAGHEDR .65<.cos'nc sedeWewect ss 3,745 0 0 
ihe = sisivinie visto’ le pauitchacisewes 3,480 0 0 
FOGG? os- occeccceccccccesccce 3,444 0 0 
Newman & Mann.......seeeees 3,456 0 0 
Se ee ee 3,347 0 0 


For a villa at West End, Finchley Road, for Mr. J. 
Marrian. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, architect :— 


Ashby & Horner ......-++e00+: £3,629 0 0 
Mansfie:d & SONS ..eesecevece 3,591 0 0 
OTE ois 5 osis0:s'se bo dveideieo'e'e 3,520 0 0 
Dove, BrotherS ....s.sseeeeee 3,496 0 0 
Hill, Keddal, & Robinson...... 3,414 0 0 
Newman & Manr ....esee+e+ 3,390 0 6 
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For a Saloon and Corridor, Paternoster-row, for ‘‘ The 
Religious Tract Society.” Mr. W. P. Griffith, archi- 


6c 
eo eT a 
BraSS ..cccocccccscccccccccccccee G0 O O 
Lawrence (accepted)............ 694 0 0 





For building a bank at Oundle, for the Stamford, 
Spalding, and Boston Banking Company. Mr. W. Eve, 


architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Thompson & Ruddle .......... £1,985 0 0 
COME sin cicciccccecccteccccss FOO O° 6 
Boddington ...ccccccccccccece 1,588 0 0 
Sneath (accepted) ........ee+2 1,390 0 0 
Storer & Wright.............. 1,328 14 0 





For building an oil factory, at Southall, Middlesex, for 
Mr. Jobn Cassell. Mr. John Whichcord, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Wimble :— 


SOM, JOM: ovcccccccccncccscccctagee OO 

BORGIOE cece cccccccccocccsoscces Gan @ © 

Dove, Brothers ........se..-6-- 695 0 0 

MIECEY cnvocsmecascscewscucces Ga @ @ 
. For Iron Roofs. 


Cottam & Co. .cccccccccccccccee 390 0 0 
Morewood & Co....eccccsccsesee 26915 0 





For the supply of materials and the execution of day, 
jobbing, and measured works in respect of main sewers 
and incidental works, for Metropolitan Board of Works: 

A Division (Western). 

Abbott & Hopwood 3 years, at schedule prices 
BD, MAR oc ccccccce x» 9 percent. under ditto 
W. Crockett ....06 x» 3 ditto ditto 
One Two Three 
year. years. years, 
Hill, Keddal, & 

Robinson........ 5 6} 
E. Thirst (accepted) 10 11 

B Division (Eastern). 

Abbott & Hopwood... «e +. at schedule prices 
MIRSOR TS, ccivccvsece 6 7 8 per cent. under ditto 
Hill, Keddal, & 


8 ditto ditto 
12} ditto ditto 


Robinson......6. 10 IL 12 ‘a P 
Dethic (accepted).. 8 10 123 9 va 
E Division iene 
Moxon........+- 6 * a 


Hill, Keddal, & Ro- 


binson (accepted) 8} 103 124 pe aa 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Uxbridge, for 
Mr. E. Hedgcock. Mr. Robert W. Edis, architect :— 


SHODSONs « vcvecvcnnciocccccscecc Rane O @ 
BUUEREOI 5.66 <ccscnccacscsece Male 16 6 
SHOppeS SON. cecccccscccese 710 O O 
MONG vcnsudcvavadcensccncga Mua O16 
Hardiman & Sandon........-. 1,557 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son.........e.06. 1,515 0 0 





Fer alterations and repairs at No. 177, Ratcliffe-high- 
way. Mr. KF, G. Widdows, architect :— 
WONEEN, wceciccceccccccccaccoceseMeins O& 6 


PMC cccscecaddceccdsnedaasce: San Ole 
WS. wc cacdcacecustacscdnas Dia @ © 
Prices ccssvocesascucssececs: Bia © @ 





For the erection of two detached villa residences, at 
Hornsey. Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— 
Langtree ashtanenen deena ee 
AMICY 20 oc cccs ccecccccccs 
Hill & SoM... cccccccccccccccece 
ED wae icitwcastemaiet uu 
el OCC OE TT CETTE CCE 
i BOCEECEEECUELCCELELELCEE 
Danan .ccccccccccccececcccce 
SIUC ss! neccc-cemina dae manaawenees 
Ore cacociccivace xnccduavancs 
GONCEE cncicnccdecccadsavcusaca:) alae 
Sleap (accepted) .........e00+- 1,950 
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eocoocoocoooceceoo 





For the erection of workshop and stores for Messrs. 
H. J. & E. Lewis, 49 and 41, Marsham-street, Westmin- 









ster. Mr. Jacques, architect :— 
Jackson & Shaw.....cceccesee++ 4305 0 0 
NE ON vcccccccssccccsccese SAG & © 
Bowley, Brothers ......cecee0+. 215 0 0 
Wardle & Baker .........eseee04. 200 0 0 
Pemberton & Price ............ 198 10 0 
Mcllwraith (accepted) ........... 185 0 0 

For rebuilding the Angel Inn, Buntingford. Messrs. 

Nash & Son, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 
LAWFANCE ......cecesececssceeee L540 0 0 
GR as mncvscceseccccscconcecesus Glo (6 
PEMNECUM caccesccsacescvdsavacsea GEG O 
Savell... cacece 497 10 0 
GIBDURE cs cccceccsscccececccoce 4a O O 
Grimson (accepted) ........++.. 374 0 0 





For a dwelling-house for Mr. Jas. Chapman, at Lotts- 
ford, near Standon, Hertfordshire. Messrs. Henry W. 
Sass. & Chas. Chapman, architects. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
DA x cicccuncantsdeeseens vente hee OO 
RODEN cccccccccccscetossceey Bane OG ©@ 
PUM . ccccccdswdnnncsccaccos Mane Ge © 
Hobbs & Son .ccccccccccccece 1,995 O 0 
BEOOG canna caesswactccectseces Sam On @ 
WOME ccccccocsccpccsrcecavese Seamer ar @ 
Guin & Killby .......seeeee+-- 1,260 0 0 
eer a: 
WEN ceca scvadiocceccssscecs Rae © ¢ 
PRCRIIAGIL. «cccccaccsceesacccs Lae & @ 
BUOVOHEOR:. cccccceccssccscces IQR & O 
CRENGIO  cccccvccicouiccerss § HIGSS Gh @ 
WHICRNOE . ccccccscecsccecce: 1,586 O'€@ 
UGE iscsi comanmcevananes, See GC @ 





For dwelling-house and coffee-rooms, in Cauldwell- 
street, Bedford. Mr. Usher, architect :— 
Reynolds & Som....sesessceeess £484 0 


QUNG .cccccccccccccccccccccce 452 12 
CONGE vice cnacascecasnancemacon GEG 
BOUZ UA. cascccsnsessccvescce 405 18 
Francis & Son...ccscccesecesece 378 15 


eS a 
339 9 


Qccooccno 


OY .crecccccccecccovccccecccccs 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Col, F.—Rev. J. A. J.—J. W. D. K.—D. B. (the desideratum is to 
give an upward current to the air admitted at the meeting-rail).— 
F. R. W.—R. 8. 8.—R. J. (if of wood, it would be illegal).—J. McC. 
(when sent we will reply).—T. J.—Dr. M. (there is no good snow-stop 
on sale that we know of).—W. & B.—N. R. (should signify his willing- 
ness to pay for an inscription on the stone covering Ds Foe’s remains 
to the authorities of Bunhill Field’s Burial-ground).—Dr. W. P.— 
R.A. T, (next week).—N. R.—J. W. R.—J. W. D. (uot very clear).— 
F. L. (in type).—R. P.—G. W.— * * (has Note arrived ?) 

Nortr.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

tr NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to *‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
Not to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., 0” 
Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and po rai SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C, 


RTICLED PUPIL WANTED, in an old- 


established Architect and Surveyor’s Office, where he would 
be able to obtain a thorough knowledge of his profession. Premium, 
100 Guineas for three years ; if articled for five years, one half thereof 
would be returned during the last two years.—Address, by letter, A. K. 
care of Porter, 16, Great Marlbo:ough-street, Regent-street, W. 


Ae ARCHITECT (who is also Surveyor to 











a Local Board, with extensive drainage works in course of con- | 


struction) has a VACANCY for an OUT-DOOR PUPIL, who would 
have every opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
prof-ssion. Premium moderate, and terms either three or five years. 
Apply to A. B. 29, Granby-street, Leicester, 


FIRST-RATE VENEER SAWYER 
WANTED, apply 
21, NEW NORTH STREET, 
Finsbury, E.C. 


OREMAN of MARBLE WORKS 
WANTED.—A good practical MASON required to TAKE | 
CHARGE of a MARBLE SHOP. Must thoroughly understand his | 
business, and be able to give most satis“actory references as to ability 
and integrity.x—App'y, G. & C. care of Saunders Brothers, London- 
wall. 


CAGLIOLA MARBLE POLISHERS.— 
WANTED, several good WORKMEN, in the above branch. 
Apply at Messrs. BELLMAN & IVEY. Office, 14, Buckingham- 
street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


ANTED in an Architect’s Office, in the 

West of England, a thoroughly qualified ASSISTANT. 

Salary 100 guineas per annuum, to be increased to 1507. after the 
second year.—Address, “* Dunstan,” office of the “‘ Builder.” 

















TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUG HTSMEN, 


ANTED, in Town, a thoroughly efficient 


ASSISTANT. One accustomed to design in church architec- 
ture essential. — Address, stating capabilities, terms, &c. to A. A, A. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 


\ \ TANTED, an experienced BUILDER’S 

FOREM AN, to take the superintendence of a job, in town,a 
carpenter by trade preferred.— Address, stating age, where last em- 
ployed, &c. to A. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in an old-established Shop, in 


the country, a GRAINER and WRITER. A man used to 
measuring work, and superintending workmen, would be preferred. 
References must be unexceptionable. State wages required.— Address, 
W. W. & Co. 125, Queen-street, Portsea, 


ANTED, a YOUTH, as APPRENTICE 


(Out-door), toa DECORATOR. One with a taste for drawing 
preferred. Moderate premium required,—Address, W. R. 27, Duke- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 


ANTED, a Man having been connected 


with the Building Trade, to call upon and take Orders 

from Builders, &c. Wages, about 24s. per week. He must be intelli- 

gent, and able to write well. He will have to drive a light horse and 

cart, and occasionally deliver goods. State age, if married, and how 

—— last employed.—Apply, by letter, to F. K. Office of “ The 
uilder.” 











SAW-MILL HANDS. 


ANTED, “TWO YOUNG MEN, to 


ASSIST in hs SAW-MILL, principally to work ceouliteaws 
mot full-price hands). It is not necessary that they should be able 
to sharpen their own saws; but they must be able to give good refer- 
ences where they have been working at this description of work.— 
Apply to J. &C. W. TODD, Builders and Contractors, at the Office, 
Church-lane, Lee, Kent, near Lewisham. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in or out of 


a TIMBER YARD, with good character. Aged 40. Well 
acquainted with all kind of measurement of timber.—Apply to E. 
SAXBY, Battle- hill, Sussex. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER 
J] ANTED, by the Advertiser, an YENGA GE- 


MENT. He is a good perspective and general draughtsman, 
thoroughly understands quantity taking, estimating, &c. and pos- 
sesses sound practical knowledge, having been for several years with 
a builder Coing an extensive business.—Address, E. W. Post-office, 
Leytonstone, N.E. 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


Foreman of Plasterers, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Town or 
country.—Address, J. T. B. 10, Diamond-row, Camberwell, 8. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a few miles from London, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORK- 
ING SHOP-FOREMAN of JOINERS or otherwise. Several years’ 
experience. Good reference from eminent architects if required.— 
Address, X. Y. care of Mr. Reed, 3, Telegraph-row,; New Park-road, 
Brixton. 


\ \ . ANTED, by a steady practical Man, a 

SITUATION as OUT-DOOR WURKING FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS, or otherwise. No objection to a country job. Good refer- 
ences given.—Address, 8. T. care of Mr. Frost, 43, Upper Lisson-street, 
Lisson-grove, N.W. 








ANTED, by a respectable YOUTH from 

the country, a SITUATION as IMPROVER to the SIONE- 

— — Address, C, A. No. 14, Norwich-court, Fetter-lane, 
olborn. 





TO BUILDERS AND OT 


W ANTED, bya Bricklayer, a » SITUATION 

as WORKING FOREMAN, or to work for a Jobbing Builder. 
Can do either bricklaying, pl ustering, or slating. No objection to 
| town or country, or to go abroad. Good references.—Address, B. R. 
Mr. Osborne, Butcher, No. 4, Union-street, Borough, London. 


= TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly efficient London SHOP FOREMAN.—Address, 


GOTH, 21, Sydney-square, Mile-end, E.—N.B. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences given. 








TO BUILDERS, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man, where he can make himself omnia useful. Is con- 


| versant with the usual office duties, can get out ~~ measure up 


' work, sc. Six years’ good char. acter.— Address, A. B. No. 5, Mount- 


terrace, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, 8. 


W ANTED, by a Thorough Practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as out-door FOREMAN to a Builder, or 
to Manage Works on a gentleman’s estate ; can have 7 years testi- 
monials from last empleyers.—Address, A. B. C. 65, Shoreditch, 
London, N.E, 


TO MEDLEVAL METAL WORKERS, GAS ENGINEERS, &c., 


fT i. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as FORE- 
MAN, by a Practical Man thoroughly conversant with his 
business. Keference unexceptionable.—Address, C. H, 2 and 3, Back- 
hill, Hatton-garden, E.U 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED by a Mechanical Engineer, a 

pectable Youth as APPRENTICE. He would have an 

Ph An "a learning Drawing, Pattern-making, Fitting, &ec, 
Premium re juired.—Address, B. C. F. office of the ** Builder. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by 

a PLUMBER, aged 26. Good writer; competent to measure, 
&c. Reference to last employer.—Address, A. B. 2, Howick place, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road, 8. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 7 
ANTED, by a Gentleman of 12 years 
experience in the profession, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT 
or to take charge of an Office. Would be glad to go abroad,—Address, 
ZELDA, 29, Jewry-street, Aldgate, E.C. 
TO CARPENTERS, &c, 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 




















RE ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER to the above trade, for 
one or two years. Age 21.— Address, G. F. 25, Paul’s-road, Highbury, 
Islington. 





AS CLERK OR TIMEKEEPER. 


ANTED by a respectable Young Married 


Man, aged,30, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, or in any 
other capacity of trust and responsibility. He has been accustomed 
to taking men’s time, and booking matwrials, &c on some very ex- 
tensive buildings. Satisfactory references can be given,— Address, 
A. B, Mc, Rowe’s, Cheesemonger, Lower Tottenham, N. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 

and Surveyor, at the West-end, a YOUTH, as ARTICLED 

PUPIL. A moderate premium reyuired.—Address, A. S. care of Mr. 
HENKY MOODY, 9, Conduit-street, W. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK 


who can measure-up work, take out quantities, and keep 
the books. Salary, 30s. per week.—Address, with reference, by letter 
only, to E. 8. 2, Dorling-place, Harleyford-road, Vauxhall. 


TO TINMEN, LOCKSMITHS, GAS-FITYERS, &c. 
ANTED, a GOOD WORKMAN, who 


thoroughly understands. general Jobbing received in a Fur- 
nishing Tronmovgery business. A good character required, also as to 
ability, &c..-Apply to Mr. J. MANN, General and Furnishirg Iron- 
monger, 7, East Ascent, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


TO ASPHALTE LAYERS. 


ANTED, a Competent Man, to Lay 


Asphalte. "a constant berth if he suits. —Aaely to J. WOOD, 
Architectuzal Office, East Hill, Colchester. 


ANTED, by an Architect in good prac- 
tice, a YOUTH as a PUPIL. A well-educated person would 
be liberally treated. Address, ARCHITECT, Post-office, Keudal. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS, 


W AN TED, for North Wales, an 


ASSISTANT for qunecal country practice, including burch 
work, land surveying, &c. He must be competent to take levels. If 
desired and fuund agreeable, in three or four years’ time or earlier, he 
might be admitted a partner. A full —— of qualification, 
salary expected, &c. is to be addressed to A. R, 1, High-street, Weish- 
pool, Montgomeryshire. 

P.S.—The Advertiser being much engaged from hume, unexcep- 




















tional character will be required, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 

ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. Isa neat and careful 
draughtsman, and fair colourist, and is capable of assisting in making 
surveys, levelling, &c. Salary, 25s. First-class testimonials.—Address, 
M. M. 26, Bryanston-street, Cumberiand-street, Marble Arch, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OLtHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 


PLUMBER — Address, J. H. 1, St. g me street, Tach- 
brook-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO MASTER POLISHERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, 

EMPLOYMENT at the FRENCH-POLISHING. ‘thoroughly 
understands the white enamelling and staining in ail its branches, 
Four years’ reference given if required. Either in town or country.— 
Address, T. R. 22, Foley-street, Fitzroy- “square, London. 


© MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as* PLUMBER. 

Understands gasfitting and zinc work. No objection to fill 

up his time with painting, &c.—Addre:s, A. B, Mr. Burwasher’s, Junc- 
tion-place, Upper Holloway. 











BUILDERS. 


ANTED, ie ° ARTICLE, for Two or 


Three Years, as IMPROVER at the BENCH, in a large firm, 
inor near London, Age 22. Five years at the trade. A premium of 
201. will be givey.—Address, stating wages, to TURNER & SON, 
Plumbers, Walworth-road. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTH 


Woo e by the Advertiser a “SITUA- 


TION as FORE MAN over Bricklayers, is a neat Draughts- 








th tands Setting out and ind enemneing up > 
No ot Moore to to country. —Ad dress, L.W.L. 
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THE BUILDER. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a ViORTAR = MILLS, asa 


RE-ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offi-es, Unde - 
stands Book-keeping, and has a good knowledge of drawing. Satisfc- 
fe 0 ck ter and capabilities from last employers, 





tory as t 
with whom he has been engaged for the last five years.—Address 
W. 8. care of Mr. Benjainin Smith, Uxbridge-street, Notting-hill 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHFR3. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, an 
ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily, or three days a week. 
He is a first-class draughtsman, capable of taking off quantities, and 
well experienced in builders’ accounts, and can furnish the highest 
refereuces and testimonials, Salary at the rate of 5s. or 6s, per diem. 
Addre:s, A. B. C. 9, Camden-street, Camden-grove, Peckham, 8, 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Man of great experience, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. Hasa good 
practical knowledge of graining and gilding, aud has had the manage- 
ment of some of the best{jobs in the kingdom, of which good refer- 
ences can be given.— Address, A, W. 38, Crescent-street, Kuston- 
square, 





TO ARCHITECES, &, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 


tiser, aged 22, who isa neat draughtsman, good accountant, 
and can assist in taking out quantities, measuring up work, esti- 
mating. &c. Has been five years with two architects and surveyors, 
First-class references. — Address, Y. Z. Post-office, Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 
TO BUILDERS AND MANUFACTURING JOINERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as GENERAL FOREMAN and CHALKEY, or working 
foreman in a small builder’s firm. Town or country. Thoroughly 
understands piecework prices. Wages moderate.—Address, A. D, 204, 
Featherstone-street, City-road. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 
n n 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 
class FOREMAN of PAINTERS and DECORATORS The 
advertiser would either Take Charge of Jobs, or act as General Fore- 
man, First-class reference can be given froma very large firm, his 
late employers.—Address, 8, K. 12, Luard-street, Caledonian-road, N. 








ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as IMPROVER, in the WRITING and GRAINING | 


BUSINESS, Wishes to engage with a good firm for one year or more, 
at a moderate salary.— Apply, by letter, post-paid, to P. Q. Post-office. 
Cliftou-strect, Finsbury, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK or BOOK-KEEPER, by a highly respectable Young 

Man, aged 28. Good references, Town or country.—Address, G. B. W. 
48, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 





ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

PLUMBER, a Constant SITUATION, Understands deep- 

well pump work, baths, water-closets, and steam-pipe work in all its 

branches. Town or country. First-class reference.— Address, R. A. B. 
Mr. Duhy’s, No. 4, Hedden-court, Regent-street, London. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANIED, a SITUATION, as JUNIOR 


CLERK in the Office, or out on Werke, by a Yourg Man, 
aged 23, who is practically acquainted jwith the trade in all its 
branches, Moderate Salary, Guod references.—Add.ess, A, A 
Camde.i-street, Islington. N, 


ab A y 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as CASHIER 
and BOOKKEEPER, by t'ie Advertiser, who is thoroughly 
accustomed to the duties, and has been similarly engaged on large 
works. Can copy drawings, Fi:st-closs references,— Address, J, M. 15, 
Manchester-buildings, Westminster, S.W, 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CONTRACTORS. 











at J ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA. | 


TION, in either of the above Offices. Has been four years 
and ten months ina Centractor’s Office, can take out and square up 
quantities, keep accounts, and isa good draughtsman, Town pre- 
ferred, Salary moderate. Unexceptionable references and testimo- 
nials.—Acdress, stating particulars, to B. A. Mr. Newcomb’s, News 
Agent, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 
- : 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS ‘or GENERAL 
FOREMAN, Gothie preferred. 
MARCH, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, Can finish 
working drawings, has a good knowledge of preparing same, and well 
up in tracing, copying, and colouring, and the routine of the office. 


Swlary, 15s, per week.—Address, 8. 8, S. Mr. Blanchett, High-street, 
Balisbury, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

° ° 4 . 
TF\HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 
. as CLERK of WORKS, or as ASSISTANT, temporary or 
otherwise,in an office, He has been engaged on public buildings, 
possesses a sound knowledge of construction, can make origival 
tae and survey land.—Address, P. 43, Lamb's Conduit-street 





SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 


HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 

MENT in the above capacity. Has a thorough knowledge of 

land-drainage and irrigation. First-class references,—Address, J. E. A 
15, Manchester-buiidings, Parliament-street, S.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


FP\HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT in a town near London. To have the sole management 
of a business, or the bricklayer’s, slater’s, and plasterer’s department, 
or the management of general repairs. He begs to call tue attention 
of widows left with a business, as he wi:l undertake, if re iuired, to 

eep accounts, Can estimate for any building if required. The most 
satisfactory ref-rences can be given as to competency.— Address, 7, 
New-street, Gravesend ; or Mr, J. JEFFRIES, Builder, East-India- 
road, Poplar, London, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE Advertiser, a quick and excellent 


Draughtsman, who has had great experience in construction, 
preparing detail, Working, and other drawings, and can assist in 
checking and abstracting quantities, is open to an ENGAGEMENT 
Terms moderate,—Addxess, G. G. 39, Michael's-place, Brompton, 8. W, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 

HE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 
asa JUNIOR CLERK. Isa good draughtsman and colourist, 

and understands the {routine of an office, having been four years in 


the profession. Salary very moderate — Address, H. R. 60, Brompton- 
syuare, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who is perfectly competent 
to prepare finished and detail drawings, perspectives, specifica- 
tions, take out quantities, make surveys of dilapidations, take plans 
of property, &c, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otver- 
wise, in town, Has had the management of an office. Terms mode- 
rate.—Address, H, C, Post-office, High-street, Camden-town, 


CRABS, 
CRANES, 
BLOCKS, 


JACK S§, 
&e. &e. 





[ Maron 15, 1862, 
PUMPS | 


OF ALL 


DESCRIPTIONS, 


IRON PAILS, &c., 


OF ALL SIZES, 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES FOR HIRE OR SALE. 
R. RICHARDS & CO. Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars Road. 





HE Advertiser, a Young Man, wishes to 

RE-ENGAGE himself with an Architect. He is competent to 

get out working and detail drawings, and to perform the usual office 
duties. Excellent testimonials.— Address, W. Office of “‘ The Builder. 


RAILWAY SURVEYING, Levelling, Plan 


bs and Section Drawing, Setting Out and Ranging Curves, Esti- 
mating Earthwork, aud General Field Engineering.—The Advertiser, 
who has had several years’ experience in the Office and in the Field, 
is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either in England or abroad.—Address, 
| SURVEYOR, 29, Actou-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London, W.C. 


LASTERING, LABOUR ONLY, TOWN 

or COUNTRY.—An experienced Workman, with good refer- 

ences. requires either PIECEWORK or FOREMANSHIP.—Addresz, 
| B. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 














| TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
~‘ * ‘ 

CCASIONAL ASSIST'ANCE.—A_ Sur- 

veyor, of considerable practical experience, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, measuring, and making up Builder’s 
accounts, disputed or otherwise. Satisfactory references to Architects 
and Builders,—Address, X. Y. Z. 20, Charlotte-street, Port!and-place. 


Tr r 
MPORTANT to BRICK MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—An AGENT of long standing and extensive first-class 
connexious in London and its vicinity, amongst large and safe buyers 
| of Bricks, is open toan ENGAGEMENT with some first-class Manu- 
facturer for sale of the same, References given and 1e ;uired.—App!y 
| by letter, prepaid, to R. G, Messrs. Dawson & Sous, 74, Cannon-strect, 
City, E.C, 











TO BUILDERS. 


S 
SURVEYOR of considerable practical 


7 experience in taking off quantities, measuring, estimating, 
| adjusting builders’ accounts, making drawings, &e. Would be glad to 
| undert.ke business for builders upon reasonable terms. <A very small 
| charge only is made for priceing bills of quantities if unsuccessful, 

‘an oceasionally introduce work to builders.—Ad:ress, 8. V. R. Office 
: of “The Builder.” 


| TO ARCHITEC'S. 








is| A YOUNG MAN, aged 22, who has been 


j & tix years in the offices of two architects of good standing, 
| wishes to meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsman, 

aud well up in detcil and construction.—Address, A, B, 12, Amwell- 
. street, Claremont-s juare, 


FIRST-RATE PAPERHANGER wishes 
for a constant SITUATION. Will fill up his time by painting. 
Addvess, A. A. A. 10, Ciayton-street, Kenningtun-green. 








TO CONTRACTORS, &c. 
y al 7 
GOOD BUILDERS CLERK, aged 25, 
wants a S'TUATION. Is well acquainted with the building 
trade, cost and estimating prices, and is a neat draughtsman, &&— 
Adaress, ALPHA, 5, Maison Dieu Place, Dover. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N experienced ASSISTANT, just returned 


from a long country engagement, requires a SITUATION. Is 

a good draughtsman, designer, and constructionist, well versed in the 

| various styles, understands surveying and levelling ; prepares finished 
full-sized drawings, and perspective.—Address, T. G, B. Chevalier, 





First-class references. — Address, | Bowness, & Son's, 12, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


A® experienced Land Agent and Sur- 
q veyor’s Clerk is open toan ENGAGEMENT. Aged 30. Well 
up in surveying and mapping, timber measuring and valuing, in pre- 
paring architectural plans, specifications and estimates, and assess- 
ing dilapidationus, &c. Now engaged with a country firm. Twelve 
years’ reference. Salary moderate-—Address, R. E. 8. Cluun’s Hotel, 
Coveut-gaiden, London. 


YOUNG MAN wishes to ENGAGE 

himself as IMPROVER in the Building and Carpentering Line. 
Has been in the trade four years.—Address, T. 8S. 1, Cleveland Dairy, 
Charles-street West, Hyde-park. 











TO ARCHITECTS, 


Tv A 7 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER, with a practical knowledge of building, would be glad 
to TREAT with ARCHITECTS for their Quantities, and Measuring, 
Whiting Specifications, &c, upon reasonable terms. References given 
to Architects. Quantities guaranteed —Address, ALPHA, care of 
Mrs. Fisher, Stationer, Va-sall-road, Brixton-road, 8S. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, 18 


._ years of age, is desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the 
Carpentering Business, and is willing to APPRENTICE himself for 
three years. A small premium will be given, provided some remune- 
ration is made for his services during the above period.— Address, 
W.H. No. 1, Leigham-lane, Streatham, Surrey. 





TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
SITUATION WANTED by aSAWYER 


j of 16 years’ cxperi-nece, to work at bench or superintend en- 
gines or machinery, will heve no objection to planing or moulding 
machinery Can draw plans, or construct.—Address, U. 8. T, Jen- 
kins, Coal Merchant, Station-wharf, Burton-on-Trent. 


A*® experienced DESIGNER and SUR- 


/EYOR would be happy to TREAT w'th a GENTLEMAN, in 
extensive practice. or to render cecasional services of a responsible 
character. The highest testimonials will be produced.—Address, A. B. 
79, Denbigh-street, Pimlico, 


S CONFIDENTIAL CLERK to a 


BUILDER, or other place of trust, by a respectable, trust- 
worthy Young Man, aged 31. Has filled a similar position for five 
years in the same firm. Practical knowledge of the trade, a neat 
draughtsman, good accountant, &. First-class references.— Address, 
W.S. M. High-street, Buckingham. 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 
7 » e 
N EFFICIENT CLEKK is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsman, and thoroughly 
acquainted with taking out quantities, measuring, aud esiimating, 
and the usual office routine.—Address, CHAMFER, 37, Aske-street, 
Hoxton, N, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT CLERK 


of WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Adadress, 
H. Y. Post-office, St, Alban’s, Herts. 








SQUARES. —W. F. STANLEY 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED, 
Recommended in ‘‘ The Eugiueer,” ‘‘ Builder,” and 
Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 5s, and 
7s. 6d.; 31-inch, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. ; 23-inch, 2s. 6d, 


and 4s, 

Mathematical Instruments of every description, of 
the best possible make, and highest finish, made on 
the Premises, 

Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing Boards, 
&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen’s use, 
Lists of Prices on application, 
8, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, 


& 





Price 2s. 6d. post free, STANLEY’S 
IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 


N ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS, 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c, 








JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the Public that their Illustrated Price-List will 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 


ably low. Every article warranted. Secouu-hand instruments of a)l 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
U BING. 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSW ELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON E.C. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucka, 
and IimpJements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADB 
UTENSILS, 

G. E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, aaa ore TRESTLES, STEFS, 


Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 











Pry 


YHE VILLAGE CLOCK.— 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, te 

go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school.—Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 


Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES 


and CLOCKS. 
* Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 


Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 


BENSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, free for two stamps, de 
scriptive of every construction of watch, 
enables persons in any part of the worl 
to select with the greatest certainty the 
* watch best adapted to their use. Watches 

sent free and saie by post on receiptof a 
remittance. 


J. W. BENSON, 


33 ani 24, LUDGATE HILL, and_ 
46 and 47, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


(Established 1749.) 











ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, an 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OP PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and taeda 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing ey ies 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches .......- ccuex, Oe ” 
Gentlemen's do. do. . 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever 
Strong Silver Lever Watches... ....s.e-eeeseeceseeeee o ee oe 
Gent]emen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ....-+ 4 ” 
Do. “ Silver do. do. ecccee - 
rin TONOMEtETS.. coc. ceerceccosccceesecesssss sees 
aad Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret , Le 
Bracket Clocks, of every discription. An el gant assortine 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. a 35, Royal 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bavk) ; 34 an tee 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Sv! 











Wharf, Strand, London, 
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